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From American [Historieal Record. 
WESTBURY MONTHLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 548.) 

1746, 25th of 4th mo. “ A pair of grave- 
stonee were brought in order to be set up at 
the grave of Jacob Townsend, which this 
meeting is of opinion are too superfluous 


entine and Sam’! Prier are to treat with the 
widow about it and desire her to take them 
away.” 

1751, 30th of 8th mo. “ Wm. Loines and 
Thos. Seaman, are to get the partition of the 
meeting house altered so as to hang on hinges 
and to be hooked up when occasion requires.” 
{Cost £1.9.10] 

1752, 29th of 4th mo. “A Comme are to re- 
pair the fences round the meeting house 
ground and make a gate wide enough to pass 
with a cart or sled. 

1755, 28th of 3d mo. they are to take in 
the addition of land at the south end: and 


make a good wide gate at the west side of 


the meeting ground, wide enough to pass in 
and out with a riding chair, and also to 
amend the house back, and the glass windows. 
They are to be paid for their time, trouble 
and expense.” , 

1755, 27th of 8thmo. “A Commeare to 
repair the benches of the meeting house and 
other things that want mending.” 

1757, 26th of 10th mo. “ Benj. Smith is to 
help Sam’! Willis in recording Friends’ suf- 
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| ferings and other things; and is to be rea- 
| sonably paid for his trouble.” He is paid 
| £2 for writing four books of Discipline ; and 
| a surplusage for the paper. 

| 61758, 29th of Sd mo. “A glass window ia 
|mended. The fence is to be repaired so as to 
| be sufficient to preserve the pasture.” 

1760, 25th of 6th mo. “ A Comme are to 
_ take a view of the meeting house, and for the 
| present to stop the holes up in the south side 
of the roof and at the ends and repair the 
windows and benches, and prepare materials ; 
|and if they want money, to procure it at the 
meeting’s cost.” 2500 shingles are bought at. 
£4.10. a thousand. 

1761, 26th of Sth mo. “Our worthy 
Friends Susanna Hadden from Ireland and 
' Susanna Brown from Phila. were much con- 
| cerned with the indecent order of our grave- 
| yarde, and used entreaties or gave counsel that 
i they might be put in more decent order as be- 
| comes the Truth.” 
| 1761, 30th of 12th mo. “It’s the conclu- 
, sion of the quarterly meeting that all grave- 
| stones placed at the head and foot of graves 
| be removed and taken away, and that no 
' stones for the future be placed at the head 
| and feet of graves; and that it comes under 
lthe notice of the overseers of each Weekly 
' meeting to see it done.” 

1762, 27th of 10th month. “Oba Valen- 
| tine, Wm. Loines, Thos. Seaman and Isase 
' Doty (for Weatbury ) are to remove the grave- 
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stones and do up the graves of those who | a Comme to take a view of it as it is now cir- 
have no near relations.” | cumstauced, and take the dimensions and de- 

1762, 29th of 12th mo. “It being very | lineate a draft or model how they think it 
tedious to write on Monthly meeting days in | may be done in the properest manner, so that 
the winter season and the hause being cold, | they may better form a judgment toward the 
the meeting concludes to get a stove, and ap- | cost, and write to Flushing for some of their 
points Saml, Willis to take care and get a| members to join with us with their advice. 
good one and pay for it out of Friends’ | 25ih of Lith mo, The Comme are to make up 
money.” | accounts with the carpenter and endeavor to 

1763, 23d of 2nd mo. “It being proposed | pay him if they have the money. 1770, 28th 
to change the hour of meeting from 12 to 11, | of 3rd mo, Agreed that the money deposited 
the monthly meeting object (1.) because dis in the hands of Friends to enlarge and repair 





tant Friends would be pinched for time to | 
get to meeting; (2.) from a confusion of | 
time, some would come late and disturb those 
that came in due time; (3.) people can bet- | 
ter judge of 12 o’clock (the hour used for a | 
jong time past,) without watches (which most 
have not) than of any other hour.” 

1763, 29th of 6th mo. A Comme is to buy 
boards speedily for a loose floor over the 

reat room of the meeting house. 

1764, Daniel Stanton says: we went to 
Saml. Willis’s and lodged. * * * We went 
to Wm. Loines’s and lodged, and on First 
day was at meeting which was very large.” | 

1765, 31st of 7th mo. “ The Comme attended 
the marriage of Sam’! Hicks and Phebe Sea- 
man; and at the house where the wedding | 
was they did not see but that things were 
pretty orderly managed; but afterwards the 
young people had a time of exercising and 
playiog ball, After the wedding some time the 
Comme treated with Hicks about the breach 
of orders in such loose behavior, and he 
seemed to be sorry for it.” 

1766. Joo. Griffith says: ‘we had an ex- 
ceeding large meeting at Westbury. As there 
was general notice, abundance of people 
came from several parts of the Island so that 
there was near as large a concourse as at the 
Yearly Meeting. Their expectations were 
much after words, but they had none from 
me, I being shut up in silence the whole time. 
The Monthly meeting of business was held at 
tne close thereot.” 


1766, dth of 5d mo. “ The meeting house 
at Westbury is to be enlarged for the accom- 
modation of the quarterly meeting when held 
there. The Flushing Monthly order a sub- 
scription that the quarterly meeting may 
know how readily money may be raised. New 
York subscribed £70.8 ; Flushing, £25; New- 
town, £8.19; Westbury, £41.10; Rockaway, 
£1.8. 29th of 10th mo. The proposal about 
enlarging and repairing the meeting house is 
spoken to. The Comme are to get a carpenter 
: mend the north door and make a new south 

oor. 

1767, 25th of 3rd mo. “ It is considered 
that if Friends should go forward to make an 
addition to this house it would be needful for 


the meeting house should be applied towards 
the further finishing of it. ‘The Comme are 
to forward the work, prepare materials and 
hire workmen to effect the business as far as 
the money will hold out.” 

1769, 8th mo. D. Stanton says: “I went 
to Westbury where we had a large meeting 
on First day, which was favored with Divine 
help and near unity with friends, where came 
my kind companion Joshua Cresson. After 
meeting we visited some Friends’ families 
and next day were at a burial and the day 
following at the Youths’ Meeting. * * * First 
day following we were again st Westbury 
meeting which was large, and I hope they 
were faithfully warned in gospel love, to the 
catisfaction of Friends. * * * After having 
visited upwards of 50 families there we parted 
with Friends in tender love.” 

1770, 28th of 2od mo. “ Ri. Titus has it 
on his mind to make a religious visit to 
Friends in Jersey. Mat. Franklin is to ac- 
company him. 25th of 7th he had drawings 
for New England. 26th of 9th mo. David 
Willets has it on his mind to visit Jersey.” 

1770, 25th of 4th mo. “Ri. Titus is to 
put up the fence round the meeting house 
land, and make a good gate at the north end 
and amend the west gate. 1771, 24th of 4th 
mo. He is to take care of the pasture and 
be paid for it.” 

1770, 28th of 11th mo. Monthly meeting. 
“ Elias son of John Hicks of Rockaway, and 
Jemima daughter of Jonathan Seaman of 
Jericho, declared their intentions of marriage. 
John and Micajah Mott are to enquire into 
his clearness. 1771, 30th of 12th mo. Robert 
Seaman reports that he attended the mar- 
riage both at Jericho and afterwards at 

Nockaway; and Jehu Mott attended at 
Rockaway and the mariage was consummat- 
ed orderly.” 

1771, 27th of 2d mo. “Considering that 
Jobn Willis has burnt and brought a parcel 
of charcoals to this meeting house for 
the use of Friends, the treasurer is ordered to 
pay him out of the stock in his hands.” 

1771, 25th of 12th mo. Jno. Youngs de- 
sires to buy the stove that had been used in 
the meeting house, and (not having ready 
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money) to pay £4 currency in currying| meeting is uneasy concerning admittivg those 


Friends’ Jeather, if he liked it on trial. 
Friends expect money, so he declined med- 
dling with it.” 

1773, 31st of 3rdmo. A Commeare ap- 
pointed to keep up the fence round the meet- 
ing house, and do up the graves in a decent 
manner. Thos. Willets and Gideon Seaman 
are to have the care of interring those not of 
our Society in our Burying ground.” 

1774, 27th of 4th mo. “ The horse-stable 
wants considerable done to the repairing it. 
Also the enclosure belonging to this meeting 
needs to be enlarged. A Comme are to pro- 
cure rails, make the fence and examine what 
should be done towards repairing the stable.” 

1779, 3d of 3rd mo. Ri. Titus with Henry 
Post as companion visit Flushing Friends in 
their families. 

1780, 20th of 3d mo. The horse-stable is 
to be repaired and the pasture ground ma- 
nured. Cost £39 5s 7d., and some old shin 
gles sold for 16s. 


1780, 31st of 5th mo. “ Elias Hicks pro- 
poses with Wm. Valentine and Jno. Searing 
to visit Friends of our monthly meeting.” 

1780, 27th of 9th mo. “ Jno. Searing, Ad- 
am Mott, Jno. Willis, Elias Hicks, Wm. 
Rickman, Fry Willis, Wm. & Charles Va!- 
entine, Silas Downing, Dan’l. Parish, Jacob 
Underhill, Henry Whitson, Jr., Jos. Willets, 
Gideon Seaman, and Henry Post, are ap- 
pointed to consider of schools; and other 
concerned Friends have liberty to meet with 
them, and report as soon as they have come 
toa result. 25th of 10thmo. They report 
that “ Friends are sorrowfully affected with 
the manner of schooling their children who 
are joined with those not Friends, and masters 
are employed of not good examples, whereby 
our youth sustain great loss in a religious 
sense. A Comme is proposed who are to have 
the care of the schooling of our children 
throughout Westbury monthly meeting; and 
first to erect a schoul house so near this meet- 
ing house that master and children may at- 
tend meeting. 1781, 27th of 6th mo. a school 
house 40 by 20 feet is to be erected on Thos. 
Seaman’s land leased for £4 a year. Terms 
of tuition, 63. per quarter. 12th mo. West- 
bury had subscribed £449, 0, 3 towards the 
school fund. 1782, 27th of 11th mo, The 
British soldiers have taken possession of the 
new school house and the school is thereby 
broken up. 1784, 5lstof 1st mo. The school 
house needs repair. A necessary house is to 
be built. 1788, 24th of 9th mo. This school 
is to be divided with Jericho: Westbury is 
to have £81,4,10 and one half the school 
house, and Jericho, £101,4,10 and the other 
half. 


1781, 29th of 3d mo. “The monthly 


not members in Society to be interred with- 
out distinction in our burying places. A 
Comme is to take such cases under care, and to 
endeavor gently and in a tender manner to 
disecuurage such burials, when they think 
best. The pasture ground is considerably 
grown up to rubbish, and needs subduing. 
Some manure should be put thereon. £2. 8s. 
is paid for labor on the meeting house ground. 
1782, 27th of 11th mo, Jos. Willets is paid 
£8 for mowing tke briers and manuring the 
ground adjoining the meeting house. Jno. 
Willis is to procure coals.” 

1781, 27th of 12th mo. John Willis goes 
“to the eustern part of this Island on a relig- 
ious visit, accompanied by Thos. Titus who 
has sometimes a few words to say in our 
meetings as a “ Minister.” 

1782. Wm. Mathews says “I was engaged 
with others in visiting families at Westbury. 
15th of 12th mo. after a solemn heart ten- 
dering season with Thos. Seaman’s family, 
(where I had mostly made my home) and 
several other Friends who came to take their 
leave of me, in which prayer was offered for 
each other’s preservation, | parted from them 
in much love.” 

1782, 1st of 9th mo. Jno. Pemberton says: 
“T went to Westbury on Tirst day, and in 
the afternoon had a large meeting with the 
black people in the meeting house. They be- 
haved well. 2d of 10th mo. I met with 
David Sands on his return from a laborious 
visit to the east part of the Island where he 
had about 70 meetings.” 

1732, 25th of 12th mo. “Our ancient 
Friend, Samuel Willis deceased the 24th and 
and is to be buried here to morrow. The 
monthly meeting adjourns till the close of 
his burial.” 

1784, 28th of 1st mo. “ It was proposed whe- 
ther some advantage may not arise by appoint- 
ing some meetings particularly for the ne- 
groes.” Four are appointed. The Comme 
who attended report their satisfaction there- 
with. 

1786, 29th of 6th mo. It is proposed to 
divide Westbury preparative meeting and 
settle one at Jericho. 

1790, 27th of lst mo. “ There are in the 
treasury £2,16 in old coppers (at 20 to the 
shilling) that do not pass, and we propose to 
hand one third to Jericho monthly meeting.” 

1797, 29th of 8th mo. Ri. Jordan says: 
“ we rode to Westbury and lodged at Gideon 
Seaman’s, whose father is a very aged man 
and blind, but otherwise active; frequently 
goes to meeting more than a mile on foot, 
and seems lively and cheeriul in spirit. 
Fourth day attended the Week day meeting 
where many Friends collected who made a 
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very plain appearance, but I sat the meeting |!ament the apparent little good resulting 
through in silence, and so went away.” from their long and arduous labors if they 
Soon after the British landed on Long! bad laid aside their dogmas and addressed 
Island they occupied Flushing meeting house | themselves to the /iving issues of the day. 
for barracks or stores, and the Yearly meet-| Mankind are moved by motives of interest ; 
ings were held at Westbury till 1795, when it | other action is impossible. It is true some 
was held in New York. | may spend their whole lives in doing good to 
| others, but they would be miscrable if they 
| did not so devote themselves. 
A COMMUNICATION, | In looking over the whole ground, it ap- 
We give place to the thoughts of our cor- | pears to me that the individual who oa 
respondent W. J. Ball, but think that he the most rational, consistent and happy life 


ici ellie ; . . | here in this present state of existence, may 
does not give sufficient prominence to religi- | very safely leave the great future to its own 


ous obligations as a motive for action. We! appropriate developments. 











o~tee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


dissent too from his aszertion that our busi- Wa. J. Baw. 
. ‘ye: Terre e, de “yd, 18053 

ness in this life is to be happy, unless he | Terre Haute, January 5, 1805, 

means happiness in the highest sense, and ane 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SUGGESTION, 

The essays of our friend T. H.S. on the 
The Inte/livencer continues to be a welcome | “Causes of Declension in the Society of 
weekly visitor, and is read with pleasure by | Friends,” have been perused with much in- 
myself and wife. I have been interested in| terest. In the few words of criticism I now 
the discussions in regard to the declension in | offer, I claim for myself an equal purity of 
the Society of Friends. It is remarkable} motive that the author of the essays has de- 
that notwithstanding the fact that the fun-| sired should be accredited him, and which is 
damental principles of the Society are daily| here freely admitted. For his thoughtful 
growing in favor with reflecting people, still | consideration | make the following sugges- 
there are few accessions from without. To | tion. 
what is this to be attributed’? Is it because} While it is granted that the justice of some 
Friends are not progressive enough? Have | of his strictures cannot be questioned, there 
they got behind the age in which we live?| are others eo sweeping in their character as to 
Do they attach too much importance to forms | almost repel an examination. ‘This induces 
of speech and modes of dress, now that these | a belief that they would be better received 
things have little or no significance? and more likely to claim serious attention, 

Mast we not admit it, that all our faculties | and thus attain the desired object if they 
and propensities are good in themselves, and | were to assume the form of queries, One par- 
that all should receive proper education? Is|agraph in the Intelligencer of the 4th inst. 
it not excess alone that makes the wrong ?| (essay No. 3,) I deem especially open to this 
Do we properly appreciate the philosophy of | objection, viz. : 
human Jife, and recognize the fact that our | “ Friends everywhere have, by impercepti- 
business in this present state of existence is | ble degrees, come too much to regard their 
to be happy — that such must have been| whole religious duty as consisting in going 
the design of our Creator? Shall we never| through and keeping up the outward forms 
get rid of the superstition that “ Man was| and usages thus established by their ances- 
made to mourn,’—that he must be sorely af: | tors.” 
flicted in this “sublunary vale of tears,” in| Now it cannot for a moment be admitted 
order to merit the joys of heaven ? | that there are any members of our Society, if 

It seems to me all these crude and un-| we look either into the past or present, who 
philosophical dogmas should be laid aside.|in any degree have regarded, or do “ re- 
We should, I think, recognize the fact that | guard their whole religious duty,” as consist- 
the laws of nature are the laws of God, and | ing in what is above described. That there 
that our chief duty is to acquire a perfect| are many who attach too much importance to 
knowledge of them, and put ourselves in ac-| the outward forms and usagee, will not be 
cord therewith. If it cannot be shown of| denied. And this, it is presumed, is what the 
any particular practice that it is injurious| author meant, but his language is not clear. 
and detrimental to our happiness here, there} A slight omission, and a little transposition 
is no tenable objection to it. There is no dif-| of the almost identical words, placed in the 
ficulty, I think, in proving that virtue brings | form of a query, as above suggested, would 


its own reward ; and it has appeared to me| probab!y meet the cave and be satisfactory to 
that preachers would not so often have to! all. 


this is often the lot of thoze whom the world | 
esteems “smitten of God and atticted.” 














For instance, substitute “ Huve not Friends 
everywhere come to regard their religious du- 
ties as too much consisting in,” &e., &e. 

There are other paragraphs in the same 
number that assume the characteristic of 
very positive assertion, and it will be matter 
of regret if the sty/e adopted by the author 
should he the means of being an obstacle to 
the careful consideration of the very important 
points he presents to view. 

Itis well known to many of my friends that 
I have mingled somewhat with “ the outside 
world,” and in such mingling have seen the 
dangers to which some of our society who do 
not thus mingle are exposed, and to which 
our friend T. H. 8. alludes; but I cannot 
endorse the sweeping inferences which will 
naturally be drawn by many who peruse his 
essays, ard which, I believe, would do injus- 
tice even to the author. He should bear in 
mind also that, in the admission of his arti- 
cles to the columns of the Intelligencer, the 
editors, while paying a just tribute to his hon- 
esty of purpose, frankly stated they could 
not endorse «// his views, and that they would 


be published with that understanding. Now 


as this cannot with propriety be repeated 
with every issue, care should be taken, as far 
as possible, not to compromise them in any 
way with their friends, as no matter how mis- 
taken the conclusion is, an editor, unless he 
disavows it, is often held more or less respon- 
sible for the opinions he publishes. It is to 
be hoped these remarks will be received in 
the same spirit of kindness with which they 
are offered, the writer believing he has only 
fulfilled a duty. J. M. EF. 
lat mo. 5th, 1873. 
From the Christian Register. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION, 


* —* School education, as at present 


conducted, is quite too traditionary. Like 
the church, it needs from time to time revo- 
lution and reform. It is very difficult, in a 
single city or ward, a single town or district, 
to introduce changes. The general feeling 
prevails, “ What is old is safe;” and still 
more, “‘ What others do it is best for us to 
do.” But when we look over the Reports 
made to the State Board of Education, and 
see how large the percentage is of children 
that are not sent to schvol, or are sent 
with great irregularity, we are sure chat 
school is not as interesting as the theatre and 
the circus to the children, nor held by the 
parents to be as valuable as the small services 
that a child can give iu the street or the shop, 
or on the farm. We would like to see schools 
80 interesting, that, as for some sorts of medi- 
cines, according to the advertisements, chil- 
dren cry for them. But when we look over 
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the minute and dry details of geographies, 
which sometimes are little more than geo- 
graphical gazetteers,—or over the abstract 
language of grammars conveying the most 
abstract ideas of the least practical value, or 
over arithmetics with dreary rules, dreary ex- 
planations, and long pages of dreary ex- 
amples, we think how many parents of these 
children could by any conceivable motives be 


confined six hours a day to studies pursued 
in methods such as these? It seems as if 
large numbers of school-books, however vast 
the improvement may be upon the past, are 


still prepared by persons who have never held 


intercourse with the mind of a child, and have 
never learned that knowledge, rightly offered, 
is just as attractive now to the child, as the 
first apple, with the knowledge it had to im- 


part, was to the innocent and childlike in the 
garden of Eden. 


Of all branches of education that are most 


strictly essential, and are most neglected, 


reading stands in the first place. It might 


be considered, with much plausibility, that, 


if a child up to twelve or fourteen years of 


age were required to do nothing else at 
school but to read and to listen to reading, 
and the books for its use were wisely chosen, 


it would be immeasurably better educated as 


a reflecting and intelligent being, and with 


far more of an inquiring mind, than under 
the present multifarious course of instruction. 
What a stock of ideas might be furnished ! 
How much of history and biography might 
be imparted! How much of science be com- 
municated! And we do not mean that 
knowledge would be poured into the idle and 
empty mind of the child as water into a pail, 
but that, as the mind should become develop- 
ed, it would act; it would think; it would 
make inquiries for itself. Of course, not all 
children would thrive intellectually, by means 
of reading alone. But surely they do not all 
thrive now. And so little intellectual excite- 
ment is given by the present means of educa- 
tion, that the minds of most children sleep 
under instruction. They rush out of school, 
and have enough to talk about, to enjoy to- 
gether, or to quarrel over; but seldom indeed 
do they discuss problems of arithmetic, the 
latitude or productions of Whang Chi, or the 
value of the subjunctive mood. But appro- 
priate knowledge, suitably conveyed, will be 
as interesting outside of the school-house as 
the fastcst shape for skates or sleds. 
Learning to read has two objects: one, the 
acquisition of ideas, and the other, the way 
to impart them. The first, alone, is thought 
of, probably, in nine-tenths of our schools. 
And even that is pursued only in such a way 
that the failure of the child to learn his geo- 


| graphy, history, grammar, and other subjects 
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of pursuit, is owing to the fact that he has 
never learned to read with understanding, not 
that he has not studied “definitions.” He 
has no time, and never will have time, to 
study the dictionary through ; and if he were 
to undertake it, his first questions would pro- 
perly be, Who will define the definitions 
themselves ? 


the meaning of words and sentences, and that 
perception of connected ideas which an intel- 
ligent mind must have, and may have, without 
any thought of the meaning of words, or abil- 
ity to define them. We want a vast amount 
of reading in our schools, in order to enable 
the mind to gather ideas from the printed 
page. 

And we want, in addition to that, the power 
acquired of being able so to read that others 
can understand and feel and enjoy. We 
should need fewer temperance societies in 
communities where reading had been so taught 
that the enjoyment of listening to it could be 
general or universal. But that is not enjoy- 
ment when one can read through the news- 
paper, and so let the family around the even- 
ing lamp know what Congress is about, what 
murders have been committed, or what fires 
have occurred. <A stupid reader, without a 
heart, would possibly answer for such a pur- 
pose. But the human voice is known to be 
an instrument of strange and hidden and in- 
finite melodies ; its tones have a most mysteri- 
ous access to the affections of the human 
heart. Not all instruments of music com- 
bined can imitate or equal it. * * * In- 
telligent and expressive reading, which is the 
first essential to a good education, to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the cultivation of 
the mind, is thus fer in the history of schools 
too much neglected. Is a revolution possible ? 


From Hoine Memorics. 
GOD IS LOVE. 

Words easy to repeat when all goes pros- 
perously with us; easy to be felt then, for 
we look upon that prosperity as a token that 
He is love. But when storm after storm 
descends, sweeping away our pleasures and 
comforts, crushing our hopes, blighting our 
prospects ; when we see the sky of our earthly 
happiness darkened, our earth-lights dimmed 
and gone; to stand calmly amid the desola- 
tion which these storms have left, and feel 
that all came from the hands of Him who is 
“Love,” and that we would still rest upon 
that Love, is no easy attainment. 

If we looked on things in their true light; 
if we felt more the “ power of the world to 
come,” we would feel that never more clearly 
does God show himself as a “ God of Love,” 
than when by “stirring up our nest” in this 


But he has never read books or 
newspapers enough to get that knowledge | 
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world, He makes us look above for our 
home; when by darkening our sky, He 
teaches us to look to Him for light; when 
by turning our footsteps from the smooth, 
sunny path, where they would fain have liu- 
gered and rested, into a rough and dark one, 
He makes us seek His hand to lead us on to 
the rest that remaineth for us, feeling that 
we are but pilgrims and strangers on earth ; 
when by changes and death, He makes us 
yearn for that land where “there shall be no 
more sorrow or crying, but where God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes.” 

We believe that in heaven we shall not have 
one feeling of sorrow, on reviewing the way 
by which He led us. If then we shall praise 
Him, let us exercise faith, and feel, amid our 
deepest trials, “It is well,” for I know that 
I shall shortly praise Him even for these. 

Yes! it is love that chastens us here, that 
we not be conformed to the world. It 
is love that makes us feel the uncertainty of 
earthly happiness, that we may seek our por- 
tion in that “inheritance that fadeth not 
away.” 

“E’en the hour which darkest seemeth 
Will His changeleas goodness prove: 
From the gloom His brigh'ness streameth : 

God is wisdom, God is Love.” 


We may trust in the wisdom of God; we 
may depend on His power; we may bring 
these attributes tu bear upon His dealings 
with us, and feel submissive to His will; we 
may feel that He is our guide, and is work- 
ing out all things for us; that “ His way is 
perfect,” and not a murmur may arise at 
His darkest dispensations; but never, oh! 
never can we place the future in His hands 
without one idle wish; never can we see 
storms arising without one fear; never can 
we flee to God as a tender parent, until we 
feel that He is a God of love, as well as of 
wisdom and power; that for our real good 
He would deny us nothing ; that He sympa- 
thizes with us in all our sorrows, and causes, 
even from our afflictions and crosses, bless- 
ings to spring up. 

We can then look forward calmly.  Tri- 
als and troubles may and will come; but He 
who is wisdom, and knows what is best for 
us, will order them in the manner most cal- 
culated to do us good; He who is power will 
give us strength to bear them, and He who is 
love will deal with us in the gentlest way. 
On looking back upon scenes of bitterness 
and grief, through which God has seen fit to 
lead us, have we not felt that it would have 
been impossible for us, with all of our tender- 
ness to ourselves, to have selected so gentle a 
manner as that in which He dealt with us ? 

We have seen the blow impending and 
shrunk from it; we have been agonized in 
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thinking how it would crush as it fell; and 
have cried in anguish of spirit, “Oh remem- 
ber that we are dust!” “A bruised reed,” 
Thou hast said, Thou “ will not break.” The 
blow has fallen; but is the dust blown away ? 
No: it stands a monument to His goodness. 
Has the “reed been broken? Oh, no; it 
has been turned into an instrument to His 
praise, and its sweetest sound is “God is 
Love.” 

Thus are we brought to acknowledge that 
God is love. And if we were not so faith- 
less, we would know Him by living more 
worthy of our privileges, and would trust 
more confidently in His wisdom, love and 
power. The past may bring to our minds 
bright prospect now shaded over; happiness 
gone forever; warm and loving hearts, which 
throbbed for us, now stilled in death ; cher- 
ished ones, by whose side we hoped to have 
walked through life’s journey, but whom we 
have accompanied step by step, to the “ val- 
ley of the shadow of death,” and there part- 
ed with. 

The present may contain but wrecks of the 
happy past—dark days, in which neither sun, 
nor moon, nor stars appear to throw a single 
gleam of light upon our pathway, and yearn- 
ings to the past which almost crush us. And 
from the thoughts of the future we may 
shrink, but we will bow in submission to 
our Father’s will. We will trust His prom- 
ise “‘as thy day, so shall thy strength be;” 
and feeling that He who has delivered, who 
doth deliver, will yet deliver us, we will feel 
from blessed experience that He does indeed, 
keep those minds in perfect peace, which are 
stayed upon Him. If by the exercise of 
faith, we can thus trace all of these provi- 
dences—and some, oh, how mysterious! 
to love; what shall be our emotions when we 
shall no longer need faith to interpret His 
dealings, but in another world shall see the 
“needs be” for ail; when we shall bless 
Him, perhaps most for our dark days, and 
for our deepest sorrows ! 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


I often feel a wish that we were so situated 
that we could drop in on each other and 
spend an afternoon or evening together, and 
see more of each other as we are passing 
along through time and drawing near the 
close of this life—which to us has been, I 
doubt not, as pleasant as is allotted to the 
average of human beings. We have had our 





trials and afflictions as well as our favors and 
blessings, and have now lived until we are 
near closing the three score and ten years of 
our probation in unbroken friendship and 
love of each other. In this we have surely 
been favored, as well as having many other 
blessings dispensed to us. How much longer 
this life is to be continued we know not, nor 
what our relationship is to be in that which 
is to follow. Wedo know that there have 
been seasons here in which we have com- 
muned together in that feeling wherein our 
spirits have been raised above the perishing 
things pertaining to this world, having a fore- 
taste of that which is everlasting. e are 
still permitted to experience this at seasons 
when the same state is attained, and it con- 
tinues to be the same living quickening 
Power that it was to us in years long gone 
by, not at all diminished. Is not this evi- 
dence to us of its enduring nature, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Alpha and 
Omega, the eternal life. “ And this is life eter- 
nal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
John xvii. “I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world; again I leave 
the world and go to the Father.” “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my say- 
ing, he shall never see death.” “ Your 
father, Abraham, rejoiced to see my day; 
and he saw it and was glad. | say unto you 
before Abraham was I am.”—John viii. 
These records are a confirmation of our own 
experience in an ever enduring Power that 
has, does, and ever will sustain that immor- 
tal soul which trusts in it, and yields in obe- 
dience to its teachings. The promised Com- 
forter, teaching man, and opening to his un- 
derstanding all that is needful for him to 
know for the fulfillment of the duties of this 
life. And this abideth for ever as is promised 
—never leaves or utterly forsakes those whose 
trust and confidence are reposed therein. 
Is not this the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, whom He gave, that whosoever believed 
in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life ; not to condemn the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved. 
“ This is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, aad men loved darkness 
rather than light because their deeds were 
evil. 





“Let me offer you, my beloved friends, a 
salutation of love warm from my heart; and 
may I express the desire that a flow of grati- 
tude may be known for the many blessings 
dou Yes, these are many, even though 
disappointments and trials,are also ours. 
Some writer has said, “ It is only when our 
will is in opposition to the Divine willl that 
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burden us. But when we know that the en- 
joyments of life, however rich and abundant- 
ant, are not the purpose of life, but are only 
incident to its real uses, we begin to under- 
stand that the same love which gives, may, 
by its continued and higher action, take 
away.” I feel for myself the desire that the 
flow of grateful feelings for remaining bless- 
ings may be so full as to carry away all re- 
pining on account of those that may have 
been withdrawn. I find a constant effort is 
needed to maintain this condition or state of 
mind, under the realization of the fact that 
my physical powers are steadily weakening, 
causing very many disabilities. Yet this is, 
doubtless, the experience of most as they ad- 
vance in years ; and if, as the frail tenement 
declines, we can only know the inner man 
to be strengthened and sustained, what mat- 


ters it, and why murmur that nature asserts 
her rights ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1873. 


the uncertainties and calamities of life : 





Tue following was handed us as our paper 
was going to press. As the subject has been 
regarded of suflicient importance for a Month- 
ly Meeting to take prompt action upon it, 
we commend the communication of our friend 
E. M. to the serious consideration of Friends. 

NOTICK, 
To the and Members of the several 


Monthly Meetings of Friends within the Stat of 
Pennsylvania. 


Correspondents 


Dear Friends :—The Convention, now sitting, for 
the amendment of the Constitution, or fundamen- 
tal law, of our State, affords an opportunity which 
may not soon occur again, for the advocates of 
moral and religious progress to urge upon its at- 
tention their lony unheeded claims for the unre- 
stricted liberty of conscience, for the abolition of 
capital punishment for crime, and the withdrawal of 
all legal support and encouragement from the gale of 
intoxicating drinks, 

This deeply interesting and important concern 
was introduced into, and weightily considered 
by our Monthly Meeting (New Garden) yesterday, 
and resulted in the appointment of a committee to 
correspond with members of the Convention, and 
otherwise to aid and encourage the adoption of 
such amendments as have been alluded to, and af- 
fect the well-being of Religious Society. 

While itis the admitted duty of the Representa- 
tive Committee to attend to concerns of this charac- 
ter, during the recess of the Yearly Meetiog, this 
does not absolve us from our own daties either as 
imdividuals or in the associated capacity of Monthly 
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Meetings. As the Monthly Meetings constitute tbe 
executive department of our religious organization, 
there seems to bea peculiar propriety in their taking 
action in the premises. It is believed that a benefit 
might result from the simultaneous action of each 
Monthly Meeting as an independeut executive body, 
all burmonizing tovether and tending to the same 
end. 

Impressed with the correctness of this view, I am 
instructed by the committee to call your attention to 
the concern and to invite your earliest and earnest 
co-operation, while the opportunity is afforded, to 
secure unconditional liberty of conscience to all, ir- 
respective of sect or condition ; to obtain the total 
abolition of capital punishment tor crime ; and if we 
cannot restrain the manufacture of intoxicating 
beverages, let us endeavor, at least, to take away 
the legal protection and authority for their sale asa 
drink—and hold the vendors toa strict accounta- 
bility for the injuries which they may inflict. 

Respectfully, Ezra MicueNER. 
Correspondent of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
Toughkenamon, Chester County, Veinsuleania, Vet 


mo, Oth, 1873. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a compli- 
mentary ticket from Dr. Lord, to his course 


of lectures, the prospectus of which we ap- 
pend :— 


University Course of Llistovical Lectures on the Great 
Representatives of Modern Civilization, designed Es- 
preially for Ladies, by John Lord, LL. D. 

Dr. John Lord, LL.D., author of the “Uld 
Roman World,” proposes to deliver, in Horticultura} 
Hall, broad Street, bis course of twenty-five Lectures 
oa the Men and Women who, for the last five hun- 
dred years, are most identified with the Progress of 
Society. 

These Lectures, given in Boston in the winter of 
1869, and in New York in 1871, to very large and 
cultivated audiences, will commence Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 7th, at 12 o'clock, and wili be continued in the 
same place and at the same hour until finished, on 
successive Fridays and Tuesdays. 

Both ladies and gentlemen are invited to attend 
this course, although it is especially designed for 
ladies, sinve they only are supposed to. have time 
and leisure to listen to elaborate discourses in the 
middle of the day. The subjects are varied and im- 
portant, and embrace the great events, characters 
and pissions which pertain to Modern llistory. To 
those who have not time to study the standard au- 
thorites, yet who wish to pursue a course of syste- 
mtic readiog on historical subjects, these lectares 
may prove valuable, ‘They are the result of thirty 
years’ labor, and have been given at different times 
and in different forms in nearly all the large cities of 
the country. 


Tickets for the Course, $15: Single Lectures, $1; 
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to be bad at the principal book-stores and at the 
Hall. Reserved seats, without extra charge, to be 
bud at the Hall. 

SUBJECTS. 


1. Dante—The Rise of Modern Poetry. January 7. 


1]. Savonarola—Unsuccessful Reformers. Janu- 
ary 10, 

Il. Michael Angelo—The Revival of Art. Janu- 
ary 15. 


'V. Martin Luther—The Reformation. January 17. 
V. Ignatius Loyola—The Counter Reformation. 
January 22. 
Vi. Thomas Cranmer—The English Reformation. 
January 24. 
Vil. Henry IV—The Huguenotic Contest. Janu- 
ary 29. 
Vill. Gustavus Adolphus—The Thirty Years’ War. 
February 1. 
{X. Cardinal de Kichelieu—Absolutism. 
ary 4. 
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Febru- 


X. Queen Klizabeth—Woman as a Sovereign. 
February 8. 
XI. Lord Bacon—The Inductive Philosophy. Feb- 
ruary 11. 
XII. Galileo—Scientific Discoveries. February 15. 
XIII. Pascal—Limits of Religious Thought. Feb- 
ruary 18. 
XIV. Oliver Cromwell—Uivil and Religious Liber- 
ty. February 22. 
XV. Louis XIV—Grandeur of the French Mon- 
archy. February 25, 
ba XVI. Madame de Maintenon—Woman in Society. 
March 1, 
XVII. William I1]—The Balance of Power. March 5. 
XVIII. Frederick the Great—The Prussian Monarchy. 
March 8, 
XIX. Louis XV—Decline of the French Monarchy. 
March 12. 

XX. Rousseau—Sentimental Reforms, March 15, 
XXI. Mirabean—The French Revolution. March 19. 
XXII. Edmund Burke — Parliamentary Orators. 

March 22. 
XXIII. Madame de Stael—Literary Women. March 
26. 
XXIV. Napoleon 
March 29. 
XXV. Daniel Webster — American Constitution. 
April 2. 
iil a 
MARRIED. 
LIPPINCOTT—GRISCOM.—On Fourth-day, the 
18th of Twelfth mo., 1872, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Marlton, N. J., under the care of 
Moorestown Monthly Meeting, Albert A., son of 


Aaron Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., to Mary L., 


only daughter of David D. and Elizabeth II. Gris- 
com. 


Bonaparte—Military Despotism. 


Sinica 
DIED. 
HEADLEY.—In Bustleton, on the 18th of Twelfth 


mo., 1872, Rebecca H., widow of Joshua Headiey, 
in the 72d year of her age; an esteemed member of 
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Byberry Monthly Meeting. Truly it may be said: 
“Her children shall rise up and call ber blessed.” 

HAZARD.—At Buffalo, N. Y.. on the lst of First 
month, 1873, Joseph Stevenson, only son of Willet 
B. and Susan £. Hazard, aged nine years and seven 
months. 

GARRIGUES.—At his residence near Moores- 
town, N. J., on the 10th of Twelfth mo., 1872, Wm. 
A. Garrigues, in the 64th year of his age ; a member 
ot (hester Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—At the residence of herson, Milton Brown, 
Fawn Grove, York Co., Pa., on the 23d of Twelfth 
month, 1872, Sarah Kirk,an Elder of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting in the 75th year of her age. 


From Old and New. 
THE LATE RICHARD D. WEBB. 


In this last summer there died one of the 
truest, most disinterested, most intelligent 
friends our country ever had on the other 
side of the ocean. Not in public life or con- 
spicuous position, and disliking notoriety, 
nothing in his life or habits challenged the 
world’s notice; and yet it may be safely aft 
firmed that he was among those, few in any 
community or country, whose hands are on 
the springs which move society, who watch 
the fountain-heads of the great human stream, 
and seek, by patient and unostentatious work 
through life, to make those fountains pure, 
those waters healthful and benign. It may 
be trite to say that a large proportion of the 
heroism of life is found in such fields, or 
nooks; but it is not the less true; nor do we 
the less need to honor those whose contribu- 
tions to humanity are of this unselfish kind. 

We speak of Richard Davis Webb, of 
Dublin, Ireland, who died there, on the 14th 
of July last, at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
of Quaker parentage, and received his educa- 
tion in the schools and homes of “ Friends,” 
whose admirable qualities, both of personal 
character and social influence, never had 
sincerer illustration, nor, perhaps, more nee@ 
and room for their exercise, than in much- 
suffering Ireland. His ancestors, like those 
of most of the Irish Quakers, had come from 
England in the armies of Cromwell or Wil- 
liam III (1650, 1690), and remained as farm- 
ers on confiscated lands. Soldiers from com- 
pulsion, not choice, they generally, thence- 
forward, repudiated war and violence; and, 
by the strictest adherence to the principles of 
peace, became a most beneficent power in 
Irish affairs. 

The father of Richard D. Webb (James) 
early left his father’s farm in County An- 
trim, and came to Dublin to make his way 
in life. On the slender pay of forty dollars 
a year, he managed to send home to his 
mother sixty dollars in his first three years. 
In a few years more, he had saved enough 
to set up a linen-drapery shop, and married 
Deborah Sparrow, of Wexford, of a Quaker 
family of intelligence and genius, whose in- 
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fluence was most beneficially felt during the 
horrors of the rebellion of 1798. Of several 
sons and daughters, Richard was, we believe, 
the oldest. He grew up to think that Qua- 
ker books and society included everything 
safe or desirable, and that any departure 
from their rules and methods would be 
wrong and fatal. Undersuch discipline, and 
his first school being of narrow ideas, he suf- 
fered not a little. Not that there was any 
want of kindness, but no chance for expan- 
sion and growth. With his small pocket 
money he bovght “Paradise Lost,” and 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” and eagerly read them with 
his echoolfellows. His father, though him- 
self of the strictest, would rot deny the boy’s 
strong bent, but sent him to the more ad- 
vanced and liberal school—still under Qua- 
ker teaching—at Ballytore. 

Here the pupils were from all classes and 
sects. Edmund Burke had been one of them. 
Its teacher, James White, was a man of fine 
scholarship and most amiable character. An 
air of liberality, refinement, and literary 
taste pervaded the school; and the change 
to it was the unfolding of a new life to young 
Webb. What he here acquired, and espe- 
cially the new impulse he gained, gave an 
aim and tone to all his future life. 

_ On leaving school, he went as an appren- 
tice into a Dublin printing house, where his 
thirst for books found large satisfaction. On 
holidays he would make excursions on foot 
into the neighboring country, and even to 
County Wexford, to visit relatives in whose 
society he found at once happiness and in- 
struction. Of one of these, Jacob Poole, a 
man of literary tastes, and some antiq1arian 
learning, he has given his recollections in a 
brief poem published in the “ Liberty Bell,” 
Boston, 1842. 

In 1828 he commenced business for him- 
self as a bookseller and printer in Dublin. 
He became a printer of most critical taste 
and discrimination; but his wider interests 
prevented business from ever engrossing his 
mind. All he undertook he did diligently, 
and carried it through with scrupulous exact- 
ness and punctuality; but he valued his 
business quite as much for the mental food it 
brought him as for the daily bread it gave. 
In 1833 he married Hannah Waring of 
Waterford, whom he had first seen at Bally- 
tore school, in the teacher’s family. She, too, 
was of Quaker birth. Theirs was a true 
marriage: they were true helpers to each 
other. Congenial in taste and character, 
high principled and pure-minded, such a 
union could not fail to shed light and good 
abroad. 

Previous to this, the great temperance re- 
form had reached the other side of the At- 


lantic, and Mr. Webb was among the first in 
Ireland to espouse it. In company with Judge 
Crampton, Dr. Harvey, James Haughton, 
Richard Allen, and others, he founded, about 
1830, the Hibernian Temperance Society, 
and at a later day joined in Father Mathew’s 
movement. They were men of all creeds, 
but worked together to rescue as many vic- 
tims of intemperance, ignorance and vice a3 
possible, and to lift up the working people of 
Dublin and Ireland to a higher level. They 
secured a commodious hall, and instituted 
weekly meetings, which they kept up for 
many years (they were regularly held, the 
writer of this knows, in 184;), collecting their 
large audiences of this class, whom they in- 
structed and entertained in a great variety of 
ways. They also instituted regular visits to 
the jails and prisons. 


West India emancipation, and the British 
rule in India occupied much of his attention, 
as did also the question how peace should be 
made the policy of nations. A few years 
later he made a firm stand against tithes, and 
the compulsory support of the English Church 
in Ireland. “ Friends” had hitherto quietly 
submitted to have their goods distrained for 
this tax ; but when his tables and chairs were 
seized, on his refusal to pay the tax, he made 
no small noise about it in the newspapers, 
and by tracts. The government evaded the 
issue by merging the tax into others, so that 
separate protest became almost impossible; 
but he lived to see the State Church abolish- 
ed in Ireland by the Parliament of the nation. 

But active participation in all these ques- 
tions, however, gradually gave way before 
the master-interest and passion of his life,— 
the movement against slavery in this coun- 
try. His attention was first drawn to it by 
Harriet Martineau’s writings ; and when the 
London Anti-slavery Conference of 1840 was 
held, and he was thus brought into personal 
contact with the leading American abolition- 
ists, he was fully prepared to give them his 
hand and his heart, and to identify himself 
with their cause. He saw that work in it 
comprised work in every other good cause. 
From that time till the end of the 
American rebellion, his hand never rested 
from his anti-slavery work. His series 
of letters to the “ Anti-slavery Standard ;” 
his large private correspondence with Amer- 
ican friends, in which his genial spirit 
never for a moment was betrayed to wrath, 
or lost its hope and courage; his home in 
Brunswick Street always hospitably open to 
the victims of slavery, and to the advocates 
of its abolition; his labors to increase the 
numbers of friends and supporters of the 
cause ; and his own liberal gifts to it out of 
his moderate means, all attest the depth of 
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his convictions, and the siucerity of his vows 
in its service. 

When the Friends in Dublin refused to 
allow their meeting-house to Frederick Doug- 
Jass and other American speakers on slavery 
(about 1845), he withdrew, with his wife and 
his brother James, his helpers in all good 
works, from that society. This was a severe 
trial to persons of their kindly and loving 
nature, and tested to the last degree their in- 
tegrity. It is pleasant to know that this 
withdrawal never prevented their co-opera- 
tion in any benevolent work of the society ; 
and when the terrible famine-years of 1845- 
6-7 came, they were among the most efficient 
workers with the Relief Committee of the 
Society of Friends. In the discharge of 
this duty, Mr. Webb travelled extensively 
through sections of the country far remote 
from the capital, and his valuable reports are 
among the printed transactions of that bedy. 

When the “ Anti-slavery Advocate” (a 
monthly paper) was established in 1852, 
chiefly by the efforts of Dr. Estlin, of Bristol, 
Mr. Webb was solicited to become its editor. 
Though this service must needs be rendered 
gratuitously, and involved the giving of much 
time and labor, he did not hesitate ; and for the 
whole period of the paper’s existence (ten or 
eleven years) he and his wife gave their best 
energies to secure its regular publication, and 
to make it an eflicient helper of the Ameri- 
can Anti-slavery Society. Few men had less 
leisure than he for such over-work, as his 
own business required his untiring and mi- 
nute attention; but the one was done, and 
the other not left undone. 

In 1860 he compiled “ The Life and Let- 
ters of Capt. John Brown,” whose career 
and death had stirred him to the very soul. It 
was carefully and handsomely printed by his 
son, Alfred Webb, and published in London. 
In this best memoir of John Brown, he was 
again efficiently helped by his wife. 

In 1862 the great sorrow of his wife’s death 
fell upon him,—a loss affecting his whole re- 
maining life. In the “ Advocate” of Aug- 
ust of that year, he renders his loving tribute 
to her worth, 

During the war of the rebellion, though 
troubled by the slowness of the North to take 
high anti-slavery ground, and at times una- 
ble to sympathize with his American co- 
workers in their strong faith in the coming 
triumph, he uever for an instant left their 
side, and only lifted his own voice the higher 
in protest against all compromise with slave- 
ry. And this was no slight or easy thing to 
do. England at that time was proving 
strangely recreant to her anti-slavery tradi- 
tions; and, as one of that nation has truly 
said, “ An unaccountable storm of Southern 
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sympathy swept over the United Kingdom’ 
To be a Northern sympathizer was to be a 
low person; it was gentlemanly and digni- 
fied to side with the South.” These few 
words tell the story. Mr. Webb stood firm 
while the storm raged around him; and, by 
example and word, rebuked its mad clamor 
and its shameful calumnies. And when the 
war ended, and the world beheld free men 
only, where before had been four million 
slaves, he joined the increasing company, on 
both sides the Atlantic, who made the relief 
and education of the freedmen their especial 
work. In that work Great Britain co-ope- 
rated generously. 

Peace re-established, and slavery abolish- 
ed, Mr. Webb longed to visit America, and 
see face to face the men and women with 
whose souls his soul had so long been knit in 
confidence and affection ; and in the spring 
of 186% he came hither with his elder daugh- 
ter. Meetings and greetings full of a mutual 
pleasure were at length sadly interrupted by a 
severe injury which he received from a fall ina 
steamboat on Lake Superior. We know that 
from that injury he never recovered, and 
that probably his life’s termination was there- 
by hastened. Still, his friends remember 
with satisfaction that he often said, he was 
compensated for the accident by friendships 
formed or strengthened here, and by the sym- 
pathy and kindness it called forth. It was 
while recovering from the immediate effects 
of this fall, that he learned of the sudden 
death of his younger daughter, who had re- 
cently married, and gone to India; and, be- 
fore the allotted time of his American visit 
had expired, he was summoned home by the 
death of his beloved brother James. Many 
will bear witness to the uncomplaining and 
patient spirit with which he received all these 
sorrows ; while the remembrance of his so- 
journ here, and his correspondence with 
American friends, remained among the chief- 
est pleasures of his last years. 

Many incidents of his life, indicative of 
his brave and loving nature; of his aversion 
to all pretension and arrogance; of the con- 
fidence and respect felt for him by persous of 
all degrees in social life; of his readiness to 
befriend and aid the young and the unfortu- 
nate ; of his generous sympathy in all forms of 
quman suffering and wrong, must be forborne 
now. 


In personal qualities he was most genial 
and attractive, and his conversation was sim- 
ply delightful. His memory, well stored by 
judicious and varied reading, supplied fact 
and anecdote abundantly, yet in such easy 
and natural manner, in such apt and ready 
language, that no thought of a show of learn- 
ing could remain for a moment. His sense 
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of pursuit, is owing to the fact that he has 
never learned to read with understanding, not 
that he has not studied “definitions.” He 
has no time, and never will have time, to 
study the dictionary through ; and if he were 
to undertake it, his first questions would pro- 
perly be, Who will define the definitions 
themselves? But he has never read books or 
newspapers enough to get that knowledge of 
the meaning of words and sentences, and that 

rception of connected ideas which an intel- 
igent mind must have,and may have, without 
any thought of the meaning of words, or abil- 
ity to define them. We want a vast amount 
of reading in our schools, in order to enable 
the mind to gather ideas from the printed 
page. 

And we want, in addition to that, the power 
acquired of being able so to read that others 
can understand and feel and enjoy. We 
should need fewer temperance societies in 
communities where reading had been so taught 
that the enjoyment of listening to it could be 
general or universal. But that is not enjoy- 
ment when one can read through the news- 
paper, and so let the family around the even- 
ing lamp know what Congress is about, what 
murders have been committed, or what fires 
have occurred. A stupid reader, without a 
heart, would possibly answer for such a pur- 
pose. But the human voice is known to be 
an instrument of strange and hidden and in- 
finite melodies ; its tones have a most mysteri- 
ous access to the affections of the human 
heart. Not all instruments of music com- 
bined can imitate or equal it. * * * In- 
telligent and expressive reading, which is the 
first essential to a good education, to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the cultivation of 
the mind, is thus far in the history of schools 
too much neglected. Is a revolution possible ? 


ne eee 
From Home Memories. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Words easy to repeat when all goes pros- 
perously with us; easy to be felt then, for 
we look upon that prosperity as a token that 
He is love. But when storm after storm 
descends, sweeping away our pleasures and 
comforts, crushing our hopes, blighting our 

rospects ; when we see thesky of our earthly 
ee apa darkened, our earth-lights dimmed 
and gone; to stand calmly amid the desola- 
tion which these storms have left, and feel 
that all came from the hands of Him who is 
* Love,” and that we would still rest upon 
that Love, is no easy attainment. 

If we looked on things in their true light ; 
if we felt more the “ power of the world to 
come,” we would feel that never more clearly 
does God show himself as a “ God of Love,” 
than when by “stirring up our nest” in this 
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world, He makes us. look above for our 
home; when by darkening our sky, He 
teaches us to look to Him for light; when 
by turning our footsteps from the smooth, 
sunny path, where they would fain have lin- 
gered and rested, into a rough and dark one, 
e makes us seek His hand to lead us on to 
the rest that remaineth for us, feeling that 
we are but pilgrims and strangers on earth ; 
when by changes and death, He makes us 
yearn for that land where “there shall be no 
more sorrow or crying, but where God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes.” 

We believe that in heaven we shall not have 
one feeling of sorrow, on reviewing the way 
by which He led us. If then we shall praise 
Hin, let us exercise faith, and feel, amid our 
deepest trials, “ It is well,” for I know that 
I shall shortly praise Him even for these. 
Yes! it is love that chastens us here, that 
we not be conformed to the world. It 
is love that makes us feel the uncertainty of 
earthly happiness, that we may seek our por- 
tion in that “inheritance that fadeth not 
away.” 

‘‘E’en the hour which darkest seemeth 
Will His changeleas goodness prove: 
From the gloom His brigh'ness streameth : 

God is wisdom, God is Love.” 


We may trust in the wisdom of God; we 
may depend on His power; we may bring 
these attributes tu bear upon His dealings 
with us, and feel submissive to His will; we 
may feel that He is our guide, and is work- 
ing out all things for us; that “ His way is 
perfect,” and not a murmur may arise at 
His darkest dispensations; but never, oh! 
never can we place the future in His hands 
without one idle wish; never can we see 
storms arising without one fear; never can 
we flee to God as a tender parent, until we 
feel that He is a God of love, as well as of 
wisdom and power; that for our real good 
He would deny us nothing ; that He sympa- 
thizes with us in all our sorrows, and causes, 
even from our afflictions and crosses, bless- 
ings to spring up. 

We can then look forward calmly. Tri- 
als and troubles may and will come; but He 
who is wisdom, and knows what is best for 
us, will order them in the manner most cal- 
culated to do us good; He who is power will 
give us strength to bear them, and He who is 
love will deal with us in the gentlest way. 
On looking back upon scenes of bitterness 
and grief, through which God has seen fit to 
lead us, have we not felt that it would have 
been impossible for us, with all of our tender- 
ness to ourselves, to have selected so gentle a 
manner as that in which He dealt with us ? 

We have seen the blow impending and 
shrunk from it; we have been agonized in 
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thinking how it would crush as it fell; and 
have cried in anguish of spirit, “Oh remem- 
ber that we are dust!” “A bruised reed,” 
‘Thou hast said, Thou “ will not break.” The 
blow has fallen; but is the dust blown away ? 
No: it stands a monument to His goodness. 
Has the “reed been broken? Oh, no: it 
has been turned into an instrument to His 
praise, and its sweetest sound is “God is 
Love.” 

Thus are we brought to acknowledge that 
God is love. And if we were not so faith- 
less, we would know Him by living more 
worthy of our privileges, and would tiust 
more confidently in His wisdom, love and 

wer. The past may bring to our minds 

right prospect now shaded over; happiness 
gone forever; warm and loving hearts, which 
throbbed for us, now stilled in death ; cher- 
ished ones, by whose side we hoped to have 
walked through life’s journey, but whom we 
have accompanied step by step, to the “ val- 
ley of the shadow of death,” and there part- 
ed with. 

The present may contain but wrecks of the 
happy past—dark days, in which neither sun, 
nor moon, nor stars appear to throw a single 
gleam of light upon our pathway, and yearn- 
ings to the past which almost crush us. And 
from the thoughts of the future we may 
shrink, but we will bow in submission to 
our Father’s will. We will trust His prom- 
ise “as thy day, so shall thy strength be; ” 
and feeling that He who has delivered, who 
doth deliver, will yet deliver us, we will feel 
from blessed experience that He does indeed, 
keep those minds in perfect peace, which are 
stayed upon Him. If by the exercise of 
faith, we can thus trace all of these provi- 
dences—and some, oh, how mysterious! 
to love; what shall be our emotions when we 
shall no longer need fuith to interpret His 
dealings, but in another world shall see the 
*‘needs be” for all; when we shall bless 
Him, perhaps most. for our dark days, and 
for our deepest sorrows ! 


8G Saupe 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I often feel a wish that we were so situated 
that we could drop in on each other and 
spend an afternoon or evening together, and 
see more of each other as we are passing 
along through time and drawing near the 
close of this life—which to us has been, I 
doubt not, as pleasant as is allotted to the 
average of human beings. We have had our 


trials and afflictions as well as our favors and 
blessings, and have now lived until we are 
near closing the three score and ten years of 
our probation in unbroken friendship and 
love of each other. In this we have surely 
been favored, as well as having many other 
blessings dispensed to us. How much longer 
this life is to be continued we know not, nor 
what our relationship is to be in that which 
is to follow. We do know that there have 
been seasons here in which we have com- 
muned together in that feeling wherein our 
spirits have been raised above the perishing 
things pertaining to this world, having a fore- 
taste of that which is everlasting. e are 
still permitted to experience this at seasons 
when the same state is attained, and it con- 
tinues to be the same living quickening 
Power that it was to us in years long gone 
by, not at all diminished. Is not this evi- 
dence to us of its enduring nature, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Alpha and 
Omega, the eternal life. “ And this is life eter- 
nal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
John xvii. ‘I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world; again I leave 
the world and go to the Father.” “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my say- 
ing, he shall never see death.” “ Your 
father, Abraham, rejoiced to see my day; 
and he saw it and was glad. I say unto you 
before Abraham was I am.”—John viii. 
These records are a confirmation of our own 
experience in an ever enduring Power that 
has, does, and ever will sustain that immor- 
tal soul which trusts in it, and yields in obe- 
dience to its teachings. The promised Com- 
forter, teaching man, and opening to his un- 
derstanding all that is needful for him to 
know for the fulfillment of the duties of this 
life. And this abideth for ever as is promised 
—never leaves or utterly forsakes those whose 
trust and confidence are reposed therein. 
Is not this the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, whom He gave, that whosoever believed 
in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life ; not to condemn the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved. 
“ This is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, asd men loved darkness 
rather than light because their deeds were 
evil. 





“Let me offer you, my beloved friends, a 
salutation of love warm from my heart; and 
may I express the desire that a flow of grati- 
tude may be known for the many blessings 
peed: Yes, these are many, even though 
disappointments and trials,are also ours. 
Some writer bas said, “ It is only when our 
will is in opposition to the Divine will that 
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the uncertainties and calamities of life over- 
burden us. But when we know that the en- 
joyments of life, however rich and abundant- 
ant, are not the purpose of life, but are only 
incident to its real uses, we begin to under- 
stand that the same love which gives, may, 
by its continued and higher action, take 
away.” I feel for myself the desire that the 
flow of grateful feelings for remaining bless- 
ings may be so full as to carry away all re- 

ining on account of those that may have 

en withdrawn. I find a constant effort is 
needed to maintain this condition or state of 
mind, under the realization of the fact that 
my physical powers are steadily weakening, 
causing very many disabilities. Yet this is, 
doubtless, the experience of most as they ad- 
vance in years ; and if, as the frail tenement 
declines, we can only know the inner man 
to be strengthened and sustained, what mat- 


ters it, and why murmur that nature asserts 
her rights ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1873. 


Tue following was handed us as our paper 
was going to press. As the subject has been 
regarded of sufficient importance for a Month- 
ly Meeting to take prompt action upon it, 
we commend the communication of our friend 


E. M. to the serious consideration of Friends. 
NOTICE. 
Correspondents and Members of the several 


To the 


Monthly Meetings of Friends within the State of 


Pennsylvania. 

Dear Friends :—The Convention, now sitting, for 
the amendment of the Constitution, or fundamen- 
tal law, of our State, affords an opportunity which 


may not soon occur again, for the advocates of 


moral and religious progress to urge upon its at- 
tention their long unheeded claims for the wnre- 


stricted liberty of conscience, for the abolition of 
capital punishment for crime, and the withdrawal of 
all legal support and encouragement from the gale of 


intoxicating drinks, 

This deeply interesting and important concern 
was introduced into, and weightily considered 
by our Monthly Meeting (New Garden) yesterday, 
and resulted in the appointment of a committee to 
correspond with members of the Convention, and 


otherwise to aid and encourage the adoption of 


such amendments as have been alluded to, and af- 
fect the well-being of Religious Society. 

While it is the admitted duty of the Representa- 
tive Committee to attend to concerns of this charac- 
ter, during the recess of the Yearly Meeting, this 
does not absolve us from our own daties either as 
imdividuals or in the associated capacity of Monthly 
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Meetings. As the Monthly Meetings constitute the 
executive department of our religious organization, 
there seems to bea peculiar propriety in their taking 
action in the premises. It is believed that a benefit 
might result from the simultaneous action of each 
Monthly Meeting as an independent executive body, 
all barmonizing together and tending to the same 
end. 

Impressed with the correctness of this view, | am 
instructed by the committee to call your attention to 
the concern and to invite your earliest and earnest 
co-operation, while the opportanity is afforded, to 
secure unconditional liberty of conscience to all, ir- 
respective of sect or condition ; to obtain the total 
abolition of capital punishment for crime ; and if we 
cannot restrain the manufacture of intoxicating 
beverages, let us endeavor, at least, to take away 
the legal protection and authority for their sale asa 
drink—and hold the vendors toa strict accounta- 
bility for the injuries which they may inflict. 

Respectfully, Ezra MicueNER. 
Correspondent of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

Toughkenamon, Chester 

mo. 10th, 1873. 


on w+ 


County, Vernsylvania, et 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a compli- 
mentary ticket from Dr. Lord, to his course 


of lectures, the prospectus of which we ap- | 
pend :— | 


University Course of Historical Lectures on the Great 
Representatives of Modern Civilization, designed Es- 
pecially for Ladies, by John Lord, LL. D. 

Dr. John Lord, LL.D., author of the “Uld 
Roman World,” proposes to deliver, in Horticultura} 
Hall, Broad Street, bis course of twenty-five Lectures 
oa the Men and Women who, for the last five hun- 
dred years, are most identified with the Progress of 
Society. 

These Lectures, given in Boston in the winter of 
1869, and in New York in 1871, to very large and 
cultivated audiences, will commence Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 7th, at 12 o’clock, and will be continued in the 
same place and at the same hour until finished, on 
successive Fridays and Tuesdays. 

Both ladies and gentlemen are invited to attend 
this course, although it is especially designed for 
ladies, since they only are supposed to. have time 
and leisure to listen to elaborate discourses in the ! 
middle of the day. The subjects are varied and im- { 
portant, and embrace the great events, characters 
and passions which pertain to Modern History. To 
those who have not time to study the standard au- 
thorites, yet who wish to pursue a course of syste- 
matic reading on historical subjects, these lectares 
may prove valuable, They are the result of thirty 
years’ labor, and have been given at different times 
and in different forms in nearly all the large cities of 
the country. 


Tickets for the Course, $15: Single Lectures, $1; 
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to be bad at the principal book-stores and at the 


Hall. Reserved seats, without extra charge, to be 
bad at the Hall. 


SUBJECTS. 


1. Dante—The Rise of Modern Poetry. January 7. 

II. Savonarola—Unsuccessful Reformers. Janu- 

ary 10. 
III. Michael Angelo—The Revival of Art. Janu- 
ary 15. 
IV. Martin Luther—The Reformation. January 17. 
V. Ignatius Loyola—The Counter Reformation. 
January 22. 
VI. Thomas Cranmer—The English Reformation. 
January 24. 
Vil. Henry IV—The Huguenotic Contest. Janu- 
ary 29. 
Vill. Gustavus Adolphus—The Thirty Years’ War. 
February 1. 
IX. Cardinal de Richelieu—Absolutism. Febru- 
ary 4. 
X. Queen Klizabeth—Woman as a Sovereign. 
February 8. 
XI. Lord Bacon—The Inductive Philosophy. Feb- 
ruary 11. 

XII. Galileo—Scientific Discoveries. February 15. 

XIII. Pascal—Limits of Religious Thought. Feb- 
ruary 18. 

X1V. Oliver Cromwell—Civil and Religious Liber- 
ty. February 22. 

XV. Louis XIV—Grandeur of the French Mon- 

archy. February 25, 

XVI, Madame de Maintenon—Woman in Society. 
March 1, 

XVII. William I1I—The Balance of Power. March 5. 

XVIII. Frederick the Great—The Prussian Monarcby. 
March 8, 

XIX. Louis XV—Decline of the French Monarchy, 
March 12. 

XX. Rousseau—Sentimental Reforms, March 15, 
XXI. Mirabean—The French Revolution. March 19. 
XXII. Edmund Burke — Parliamentary Orators. 

March 22. 
XXIII. Madame de Stael—Literary Women. March 
26. 
XXIV. Napoleon Bonaparte—Military Despotism. 
March 29. 
XXV. Daniel Webster — American Constitution. 
April 2. 


— OR — 
MARRIED. 


LIPPINCOTT—GRISCOM.—On Fourth-day, the 
18th of Twelfth mo., 1872, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Marlton, N. J., under the care of 
Moorestown Monthly Meeting, Albert A., son of 
Aaron Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., to Mary L., 


only daughter of David D. and Elizabeth H. Gris- 
com. 


— + ~ee 
DIED. 


HEADLEY.—lIn Bustleton, on the 18th of Twelfth 
mo., 1872, Rebecea H., widow of Joshua Headley, 


in the 72d year of her age; an esteemed member of 


side of the ocean. 
spicuous position, and disliking notoriety, 





Byberry Monthly Meeting. Truly it may be said» 
‘Her children shall rise up and call ber blessed.” 

HAZARD.—At Buffalo, N. Y.. on the lst of First 
month, 1873, Joseph Stevenson, only son of Willet 
B. and Susan E. Hazard, aged nine years and seven 
months. 

GARRIGUES.—At his residence near Moores~ 
town, N. J., on the 10th of Twelfth mo., 1872, Wm. 
A. Garrigues, in the 64th year of his age ; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—At the residence of herson, Milton Brown, 
Fawn Grove, York Co., Pa., on the 23d of Twelfth 
month, 1872, Sarah Kirk,an Elder of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting in the 75th year of herage. 





/ F rom ¢ Na “and New. 
THE LATE RICHARD D. WEBB. 

In this last summer there died one of the 
truest, most disinterested, most intelligent 
friends our country ever had on the other 
Not in public life or con- 


nothing in his life or habits challenged the 
world’s notice; and yet it may be safely af 
firmed that he was among those, few in any 
community or country, whose hands are on 
the springs which move society, who watch 
the fountain-heads of the great human stream, 


and seek, by patient and unostentatious work 


through life, to make those fountains pure, 
those waters healthful and benign. It may 
be trite to say that a large proportion of the 
heroism of life is found in such fields, or 


nooks ; but it is not the less true; nor do we 
the less need to honor those whose contribu- 


tions to humanity are of this unselfish kind. 
We speak of Richard Davis Webb, of 
Dublin, Ireland, who died there, on the 14th 


of July last, at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
of Quaker parentage, and received his educa- 


tion in the schools and homes of “ Friends,” 
whose admirable qualities, both of personal 
character and social influence, never had 
sincerer illustration, nor, perhaps, more need 
and room for their exercise, than in much- 
suffering Ireland. His ancestors, like those 
of most of the Irish Quakers, had come from 
England in the armies of Cromwell or Wil- 
liam III (1650, 1690), and remained as farm- 
ers on confiscated lands. Soldiers from com~ 
pulsion, not choice, they generally, thence- 
forward, repudiated war and violence; and, 
by the strictest adherence to the principles of 
peace, became a most beneficent power in 
Irish affairs. 

The father of Richard D. Webb (James) 
early left his father’s farm in County An- 
trim, and came to Dublin to make his way 
in life. On the slender pay of forty dollars. 
a year, he managed to send home to his 
mother sixty dollars in his first three years. 
In a few years more, he had saved enough 
to set up a linen-drapery shop, and married 
Deborah Sparrow, of Wexford, of a Quaker 
family of intelligence and genius, whose in~ 
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fluence was most beneficially felt during the 
horrors of the rebellion of 1798. Of several 
sons and daughters, Richard was, we believe, 
the oldest. He grew up to think that Qua- 
ker books and society included everything 
safe or desirable, and that any departure 
from their rules and methods would be 
wrong and fatal. Undersuch discipline, and 
his first school being of narrow ideas, he suf- 
fered not a little. Not that there was any 
want of kindness, but no chance for expan- 
sion and growth. With his small pocket 
money he bought “Paradise Lost,” and 
Pope’s “ Tliad,” and eagerly read them with 
his echoolfellows. His father, though him- 
self of the strictest, would not deny the boy’s 
strong bent, but sent him to the more ad- 
vanced and liberal school—still under Qua- 
ker teaching—at Ballytore. 

Here the pupils were from all classes and 
sects. Edmund Burke had been one of them. 
Its teacher, James White, was a man of fine 
scholarship and most amiable character. An 
air of liberality, refinement, and literary 
taste pervaded the school; and the change 
to it was the unfolding of a new life to young 
Webb. What he here acquired, and espe- 
cially the new impulse he gained, gave an 
aim and tone to all his future life. 

_ On leaving school, he went as an appren- 
tice into a Dublin printing house, where his 
thirst for books found large satisfaction. On 
holidays he would make excursions on foot 
into the neighboring country, and even to 
County Wexford, to visit relatives in whose 
society he found at once happiness and in- 
struction. Of one of these, Jacob Poole, a 
man of literary tastes, and some antiqaarian 
learning, he has given his recollections in a 
brief poem published in the “ Liberty Bell,” 
Boston, 1842. 

In 1828 he commenced business for him- 
self as a bookseller and printer in Dublin. 
He became a printer of most critical taste 
and discrimination ; but his wider interests 
prevented business from ever engrossing his 
mind. All he undertook he did diligently, 
and carried it through with scrupulous exact- 
ness and punctuality; but he valued his 
business quite as much for the mental food it 
brought him as for the daily bread it gave. 
In 1833 he married Hannah Waring of 
Waterford, whom he had first seen at Bally- 
tore school, in the teacher’s family. She, too, 
was of Quaker birth. Theirs was a true 
marriage: they were true helpers to each 
other. Congenial in taste and character, 
high principled and pure-minded, such a 
union could not fail to shed light and good 
abroad. 

Previous to this, the great temperance re- 
form had reached the other side of the At- 





lantic, and Mr. Webb was among the first in 
Ireland to espouse it. In company with Judge 
Crampton, Dr. Harvey, James Haughton, 
Richard Allen, and others, he founded, about 
1830, the Hibernian Temperance Society, 
and at a later day joined in Father Mathew’s 
movement. They were men of all creeds, 
but worked together to rescue as many vic- 
tims of intemperance, ignorance and vice as 
possible, and to lift up the working people of 
Dublin and Ireland to a higher level. They 
secured a commodious hall, and instituted 
weekly meetings, which they kept up for 
many years (they were regularly held, the 
writer of this knows, in 1843), collecting their 
large audiences of this class, whom they in- 
structed and entertained in a great variety of 
ways. They also instituted regular visits to 
the jails and prisons. 

West India emancipation, and the British 
rule in India occupied much of his attention, 
as did also the question how peace should be 
made the policy of nations. A few years 
later he made a firm stand against tithes, and 
the compulsory support of the English Church 
in Ireland. “ Friends” had hitherto quietly 
submitted to have their goods distrained for 
this tax ; but when his tables and chairs were 
seized, on his refusal to pay the tax, he made 
no small noise about it in the newspapers, 
and by tracts. The government evaded the 
issue by merging the tax into others, so that 
separate protest became almost impossible; 
but he lived to see the State Church abolish- 
ed in Ireland by the Parliament of the nation. 

But active participation in all these ques- 
tions, however, gradually gave way before 
the master-interest and passion of his life,— 
the movement against slavery in this coun- 
try. His attention was first drawn to it by 
Harriet Martineau’s writings ; and when the 
London Anti-slavery Conference of 1840 was 
held, and he was thus brought into personal 
contact with the leading American abolition- 
ists, he was fully prepared to give them his 
hand and his heart, and to identify himself 
with their cause. He saw that work in it 
comprised work in every other good cause. 
From that time till the end of the 
American rebellion, his hand never rested 
from his anti-slavery work. His series 
of letters to the “ Anti-slavery Standard ;” 
his large private correspondence with Amer- 
ican friends, in which his genial spirit 
never for a moment was betrayed to wrath, 
or lost its hope and courage; his home in 
Brunswick Street always hospitably open to 
the victims of slavery, and to the advocates 
of its abolition; his labors to increase the 
numbers of friends and supporters of the 
cause ; and his own liberal gifts to it out of 
his moderate means, all attest the depth of 
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his convictions, and the siucerity of his vows 
in its service. 

When the Friends in Dublin refused to 
allow their meeting-houee to Frederick Doug- 
lass and other American speakers on slavery 
(about 1845), he withdrew, with his wife and 
his brother James, his helpers in all good 
works, from that society. This was a severe 
trial to persons of their kindly and loving 
nature, and tested to the last degree their in- 
tegrity. It is pleasant to know that this 
withdrawal never prevented their co-opera- 
tion in any benevolent work of the society ; 
and when the terrible famine-years of 1845- 
6-7 came, they were among the most efficient 
workers with the Relief Committee of the 
Society of Friends. In the discharge of 
this duty, Mr. Webb travelled extensively 
through sections of the country far remote 
from the capital, and his valuable reports are 
among the printed transactions of that bedy. 


When the “ Anti-slavery Advocate” (a 
monthly paper) was established in 1852, 
chiefly by the efforts of Dr. Estlin, of Bristol, 
Mr. Webb was solicited to become its editor. 
Though this service must needs be rendered 
gratuitously, and involved the giving of much 
time and labor, he did not hesitate ; and for the 
whole period of the paper’s existence (ten or 
eleven years) he and his wife gave their best 
energies to secure its regular publication, and 
to make it an efficient helper of the Ameri- 
can Anti-slavery Society. Few men had less 
leisure than he for such over-work, as his 
own business required his untiring and mi- 
nute attention; but the one was done, and 
the other not left undone. 

In 1860 he compiled “The Life and Let- 
ters of Capt. John Brown,” whose career 
and death had stirred him to the very soul. It 
was carefully and handsomely printed by his 
son, Alfred Webb, and published in London. 
In this best memoir of John Brown, he was 
again efficiently helped by his wife. 

In 1862 the great sorrow of his wife’s death 
fell upon him,—a loss affecting his whole re- 
maining life. In the ‘“‘ Advocate” of Aug- 
ust of that year, he renders his loving tribute 
to her worth. 

During the war of the rebellion, though 
troubled by the slowness of the North to take 
high anti-slavery ground, and at times una- 
ble to sympathize with his American co- 
workers in their strong faith in the coming 
triumph, he never for an instant left their 
side, and only lifted his own voice the higher 
in protest against all compromise with slave- 
ry. And this was no slight or easy thing to 
do. England at that time was proving 
strangely recreant to her anti-slavery tradi- 
tions; and, as one of that nation has truly 
said, “ An unaccountable storm of Southern 


sympathy swept over the United Kingdom" 
To be a Northern sympathizer was to be a 
low person; it was gentlemanly and digni- 
fied to side with the South.” These few 
words tell the story. Mr. Webb stood firm 
while the storm raged around him; and, by 
example and word, rebuked its mad clamor 
and its shameful calumnies. And when the 
war ended, and the world beheld free men 
only, where before had been four million 
slaves, he joined the increasing company, on 
both sides the Atlantic, who made the relief 
and education of the freedmen their especial 
work. In that work Great Britain co-ope- 
rated generously. 

Peace re-established, and slavery abolish- 
ed, Mr. Webb longed to visit America, and 
see face to face the men and women with 
whose souls his soul had so long been knit in 
confidence and affection ; and in the spring 
of 1868 he came hither with his elder daugh- 
ter. Meetings and greetings full of a mutual 
pleasure were at length sadly interrupted by a 
severe injury which he received from a fall ina 
steamboat on Lake Superior. We know that 
from that injury he never recovered, and 
that probably his life’s termination was there- 
by hastened. Still, his friends remember 
with satisfaction that he often said, he was 
compensated for the accident by friendships 
formed or strengthened here, and by the sym- 
pathy and kindness it called forth. It was 
while recovering from the immediate effects 
of this fall, that he learned of the sudden 
death of his younger daughter, who had re- 
cently married, and gone to India; and, be- 
fore the allotted time of his American visit 
had expired, he was summoned home by the 
death of his beloved brother James. Many 
will bear witness to the uncomplaining and 
patient spirit with which he received all these 
sorrows ; while the remembrance of his so- 
journ here, and his correspondence with 
American friends, remained among the chief- 
est pleasures of his last years. 

Many incidents of his life, indicative of 
his brave and loving nature; of his aversion 
to all pretension and arrogance; of the con- 
fidence and respect felt for him by persons of 
all degrees in social life; of his readiness to 
befriend and aid the young and the unfortu- 
nate ; of his generous sympathy in all forms of 
quman suffering and wrong, must be forborne 
now. 


In personal qualities he was most genial 
and attractive, and his conversation was sim- 
ply delightful. His memory, well stored by 
judicious and varied reading, supplied fact 
and anecdote abundantly, yet in such easy 
and natural manner, in such apt and ready 
language, that no thought of a show of learn- 
ing could remain for a moment. His sense 
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of humor was keen and delicate, Irish in the 
best sense. It remained with him to the last, 
brightening the hours of his departure, and 
cheering children and friends. Till within a 
week of his death, books and society were 
his constant comfort and pleasure ; his warm 
interest in this country, his joy in its welfare, 
and his abiding love for friends here, ming- 
ling continually with the thoughts and occu- 
pations of his home. 

In religion, as in life, he was a friend of 
the most entire freedom. His religious opin- 
ions, from early life, were liberal, and tended 
constantly to question the correctness of the 
prevailing theology ; and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that he had rejected the doctrinal creed 
of the Society of Friends long before their 
indifference to the question of slavery had 
led to his open departure from their religious 
connection. His was not a nature which 
could receive, or impose, any theological 
tests, nor which could censure another for 
difference from himself. He rejoiced in the 
goodness and the love of God; he recognized 
his brethren in all the sons of men; he de- 
lighted to help and do good to all in need; 
his highest happiness was in kindly and joy- 
ous intercourse with kindred natures; his 
deepest pain in knowing of the cruelties and 
wrongs practised by men on their fellow-men. 
He cared not to speculate concerning the fu- 
ture life, and would not dogmatize. We 
know nothing of it, he would say, and must 
trust and hope. To such integrity and sin- 
cerity of soul as his, that trust cannot be 
vain; and the wonder which, just before 
death, he expressed as to what the future life 
would be like, is now, we, too will trust, lost 
in the sense of what God has prepared for 
those who love him. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” 8. M. 


F ee Getenide’ Sunitianneer 
THE INDIANS. 

A new source of trouble for our Govern- 
ment appears to have arisen recently with 
the Modoes, and extermination seems to be 
the rallying cry with too many. 

While such a feeling exists in many sec- 
tions of our common country, and in some 
cases, even in our very midst, it is cheering 
when we find any of our periodicals willing 
to take such an impartial view of the matter 
as may be found in the following, taken from 
an editorial in the Evening Bulletin of this 
city, of the 3d inst., which is by no means an 
isolated instance of justice to the red man 
from the same source. J. M. E. 

THE INDIAN WAB IN OREGON. 
There are two sides to the story of the 
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Modoc Indian troubles in Oregon, which 
first reached the public ear about three or 
four weeks ago. 
taken by the whites was presented at the be- 
ginning, and according to this the blame lies 
wholly with the Indians. 
that their removal from their present home 
was a public necessity, and that when the 
government selected a reservation for them 
they approved it, agreed to go upon it, and 
accep | 
of their obedience. It was, however, found 
to be impossible to induce them to remain 
upon the reservation. They persisted, with- 
out good reason, in coming back to their old 
homes, and after several futile attempts at 
peaceable settlement of the difficulty, orders 
came from Washington to drive the Indians 
to the reservation with a military force. The 
savages rebelled against this treatment, sev- 
eral fights occurred, and the contest 1s yet 
undecided. The Indians tell a somewhat 
ferent tale. They say they were ordered 
upon the reservation for two reasons: First, 


The view of the matter 


It was charged 


ihe presents given them as the price 


if- 


because the country occupied by them is ex- 


ceptionally fertile, abounds with game, has a 
superb climate and was coveted by the white 


settlers in the neighborhood ; second, because 


the Indian agents, who were the authors of 


the scheme for the removal, knew that the 
Indians when upon the reservation would 
have to be maintained by the government, 
and the said agents hoped to make a good 
thing out of the large contracts. The sav- 
ages say that when they got to the reserva- 
tion they found it nearly uninhabitable in 
winter, because of the intense cold, and 


wholly devoid of game, while the supplies of 


clothing and food furnished by the govern- 
ment were insufficient to sustain life. They 


left the reservation after an experience of 


one winter, and now they declare that they 
will die rather than accept it as their home. 


Of these two statements we incline to believe 
the latter. It is merely a repetition of the fa- 
miliar old story of the covetousness and rapa- 
city of the white settler and the unfaithfulness 
and trickery of the Indiant agent. Precisely 
such injustice and oppression as are described 
here have caused all the trouble that we have 
had with the savages; and the close resem- 
blance of this complaint to those that were 
made in former years, warrants the conclu- 
sion that the white neighbors of the Modocs, 
wanting their land, and the agents wanting 
the profits of fat contracts, a scheme was de- 
vised for robbing the Indians of their own 
and of reducing them to miserable poverty. 
If this is true, the government has made @ 
very grave mistake in accepting the sugges- 
tions of the agents, and in attempting to con- 
summate a grievous wrong with the bayonet. 


+ 


aaign rn nay 


The remoteness of the scene of the trouble 
from Washington is the excuse for such an 
error, for the representatives of the govern- 
ment upon the spot ought to be entitled to 
confidence, and there is hardly another in- 
strumentality by which a view of the situa- 
tion may be obtained by the authorities. But 
if these agents do happen to be dishonest, 
they have the power to commit the govern- 
ment to a very hurtful policy, simply because 
of their official position ; and it is not at all 


unlikely that they have abused their authori- | 


ty in that very fashion. 


There is, of course, no reason why the peace 
policy of the President should not operate as 
well in Oregon as in any other portion of the 
country, and we believe that it might have 
been applied in this case with even better ef- 
fect than usual. The Modoc Indians have 
never given trouble before. Nobody ever 
heard of their making war upon the whites 
until this aggression upon them was begun by 
the agents of the government. The fact that 
they actually did go upon the reservation 
once, without making trouble, proves that 
they desired to behave properly; while the 
circumstance that such docile savages have 
taken up arms and are now fighting desper- 
ately rather than return to the reservation, 
shows that there must have been, as they de- 
clare, some grave objection to the place and 
to the manner of their treatment. The story 
that they tell has been confirmed in some 
measure by the correspondents of the San 
Francisco prees, who tell besides tales of ter- 
rible outrages committed by the white settlers 
upon the families of some of the Indians who 
are engaged in the strife. The government 
ought to investigate this business before its 
troops are permitted to strike another blow. 


If one or two men of the kind of which the | 


Board of Indian Commissioners is composed, 
could be sent out to ascertain the truth of 
the case with absolute impartiality, the coun- 
try would be satisfied to wait for the result, 
and then to have the Indians punished if 
they have done wrong. But while the truth 
is obscured as it is now, people who know how 
foully the red man has been dealt with under 
similar conditions in the past, will be inclined 
to believe that the treatment of the Modocs 
now is barbarous and cruel. It may indeed 
be too late to prevent the perpetration of 
what will be little better than a fiendish crime 
if the Indians actually are in the right. They 
have retreated to a great cave of volcanic 
formation, which is in an almost inaccessible 
position near their camping grounds. All 
efforts to dislodge them have failed, and at 
last accounts the troops were preparing to 
fling shell into the cavern. The Indians will 
only display characteristic courage if they 
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what some regard as a need among us. 
an Institution where the aged and infirm of 
our members may find a comfortable retreat, 
convenient for the visits of their friends, and 
sufficiently near to enable them to attend our 
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fulfill their promise to die in their stronghold 
rather than to submit. 


~ i 
A‘ CALL. 


The attention of Friends is called to 


It is 


religious meetings. 

The inmates of such a Home need not be 
confined to those in membership, but also 
may include such non-members as are con- 
nected with us and unite in our fundamental 
principles. We should regard these with af- 
fectionate interest, as they have no claim on 
our meetings for pecuniary aid, and are some- 
times compelled to accept of a Home in In- 
stitutions not conducted in accordance with 
the views of Friends. 

For the purpose of considering the matter 
and examining into the practicability thereof, 
it is proposed to hold a meeting in the Month- 
ly Meeting Room at Race Street, on Sixth- 
day afternoon, First month 24, at 3 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited, aud it is 
hoped there will be sufficient interest to in- 
sure a good attendance. 

Signed by—Eliza J. Neall, Rachel Whea- 
ton, Lucretia Mott, T. Elwood Chapman, 
Wm. Hawkins, Rebecca Hawkins, Sarah S. 
Biddle, Stephen Cox, Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 
Frances J. Newlin, Sarah F. Middleton, 
Susan Carroll, Wm. M. Levick, Hannah M. 
Levick. 


From the Ministry of Song. 
REMOTE RESULTS, 


BY F. R. HAVERGAL. 


Where are the countless crystals, 
So perfect and so bright, 
That robed in softest ermine 
The winter day and night? 
Not lost! for, life to many a root, 
They rise again in Flower and fruit. 


Where are the mighty forests, 
And giant ferns of old, 
Tbat in primeval silence 
Strange leaf and frond unrolled ? 
Not lost! for now they shine and blaze, 
The light and warmth of Christmas days, 


Where are our early lessons, 
The teachings of our youtb, 
The countless words forgotten 
Of knowledge and of Truth? 
Not lost! for they are living still, 
As power to think, and do, and will, 


Where is the seed we scatter, 
With weak and trembling hand, 
Beside the gloomy waters, 
Or on the arid land ? 
Not lost! for after many days 
Our prayer and toil shall turn to praise, 



































































Where are the days of sorrow, 
And lonely hours of pain, 
When work iz interrupted, 
Or planned and willed in vain? 
Not lost! it is the thorniest shoot 
That bears the Master's pleasant fruit. 
Where, where are all God’s lessons, 
His teachings dark or bright? 
Not lost! but only hidden 
Till, in eternal light, 
We sec, while at His feet we fall, 
The reasors and results of all. 
eee eee 
A GREETING, 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
Ob! dear and friendly Death, 
End of my road, however long it be, 
Waiting with hosyitable hand stretched out 
And full ot gifts for me, 
Why do we call thee foe, 
Clouding with darksome mists thy face divine? 
Life, she was sweet, but poor her largess seems 
When matched with thine. 
Thy amaranthine blooms 
Are not less lovely than ber rose of joy, 
And the rare, subtle perfumes which they breathe 
Never the senses cloy. 
Thou holdest in thy store 
Full satisfaction of all doubt, reply 
To question, and the golden clues to dreams 
Which idly passed us by. 
Darkness to tired eyes, 
Perplexed with vision, blinded with long day, 
Quiet to busy hands, glad tu fold up 
And lay their work away. 
A balm for anguish past, 
Rest to the long unrest which smiles did hide, 
The recognitions thirsted for in vain 
And still by life denied. 
A nearness all unknown 
While in these stifling, prisouing bodies pent, 
Unto thy soul and mine, beloved, made one 
At last in full content. 
Thou bringest me thine own, 
And garnered flowers whicb felt thy sickle keen, 
And the full vision of that Face divine 
Which I bave loved unseen. 
Oh! dear and friendly Death, 
End of my road, however long it be, 
Nearing me day by day, | still can emite 
Wheue’er I think of thee. 
—Independint. 


* er - 
[Paris (Dee. $) Correspondence of the London Standard. ] 


THE WIND AND RAIN STORMS IN ITALY. 


The extraordinary storm of wind and rain 
that seems to have swept over all Italy on the 
4th inst. added to the losses already inflicted 
on the peninsula by the inundations of Octo- 
ber and November. Here the wind was 
so violent that it bore busts and statues from 
the roofs of several houses where they had 
stood as ornaments for years. Fortunately 
the fali of these missiles from the palaces did 
no harm in the streets; only roofs, windows, 
doors and balconies were injured. <‘lorence 
escaped also with slight damages. But ac- 
counts received from Naples report that fair 
Parthenope has rarely exhibited such a grand 
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spectacle as her usually tranquil bay pre- 
sented when moved by the furious winds from 
the 2d to the 5th inst. The spectators lined 
the beach and the heights to witness the heavy 
labor of the angry waters, and amid the re- 
sounding turmoil of the waves to satisfy their 
curiosity as to the agonies of anything in the 
shape of a boat. It was the old spectacle of 
the poet over again, which many a lazzarone, 
safe on shore, beheld with pleasure and amaze- 
ment. The fierceness and grandeur of the 
tempest were such as not even the oldest ma- 
rinaj and coral seekers remember to have seen 
upon their smiling gull. Only one or two 
deaths occurred, but the materiel injured or 
destroyed will be a heavy loss to the Govern- 
ment and private individuals. The waves 
destroyed the dykes and leaped over the quays 
into the streets, inundating the magazines of 
the arsenal. The losses by this inundation 
are estimated to be 7,000,000 francs. Along 
the bend of the Chiatamonte and the Riviera. 
di Chiaja the waters overflowed the parapet. 
of the street. At Santa Lucia, a little bay 
naturally protected by the rocks, three boats 
perished, but as they were very near the street 
the guards were enabled to save their crews. 
The new street built along the beach from 
Fort Ovo to Santa Lucia was quite destroyed, 
and the large blocks of stone of the parapet 
reared to defend it were blown down by the 
gusts and borne inland.by the rushing waters 
several yards. The mail steamer coming from 
Palermo only entered the “ military port” 
after struggling many hours and losing its 
anchors. Three war iron-clads also lost their 
anchors, ditto a mail steamer, I! Milano, lying 
in the “ mercantile port.” During the pre- 
cipitous down-pour of rain, when the elements 
were, as one may say, in the thickest of their 
fight, tha waves beat up against old Castle 
Ovo and the quays with thundering thumps 
like discharges from heavy ariillery. Steam 
was kept up in the tossing boats, which seemed 
to be threatened every instant with the loss 
of their chains and a consequent trial trip out 
in the guigite wasto. The storm embraced in 
its circle all the smaller ports in the bay. At 
Granello three vessels were wrecked, and the 
penal bath establishment—i/ bugno penale— 
for the galley slaves was inundated, to the 
great inconvenience, but also to the great ex- 
pectations, of 200 galleymen. These were re- 
moved by the military to a neighboring place 
of safe-keeping, and scarcely had they been 
removed when the wall of the bagno fell with 
a loud noise, which astonished many of the 
confined galeotti, and gave to more than one 
of them hopes of escape. But they soon found 
flight impossible, owing to the precautions of 
their military guardians. In the ports of 
Portici, Torre del Greco, Torre Annunziata, 
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the shipping suffered much, but, strange to 
say, Castellamare, just beyond, escaped any 
injury, whether owing to the sulphurous beds 
and ledges or variegated tints of the sea there, 
one cannot know. Bath-houses along the 
Riviera di Chiaja were demolished to the 
amount of 30,000 francs. At Salerno it is 
now known that the losses were not so great 
in the shipping line as at first reported. An 
English brig lost a mast, and an American 
schooner one of its anchors, while several of 
the Italian small crafts plying in the Gulf 
sank to rise no more. 
From Leaves from the Book of Nature. 
THE LICHENS. 


Tae lowliest and humblest of plants, these 
lichens become, however, the most useful ser- 
vants of Nature, which here, as in the other 
works of the Almighty, affords innumerable 
proofs that, throughout creation, the grandest 
and most cumplicated ends are obtained by 
the employment of the simplest means. These 
tiny, fuintly-colored cups live, truly aerial 
plants, on the most sterile rock, without a 
particle of mould or soil beneath them, nour- 
ished alone by invisible moisture in the at- 
mosphere. Modestly choosing the most ex- 
posed situations, they spread, line by line, 
inch by inch, and push up the little urns 
which crowo their short stems, amidst rain, 
frost aud snow. In these urns they treasure 
up their miuute, dust-like seeds, until they 
ripen. A small lid, which has until then 
been held back by elastic threads, now sud- 
denly rises ; and, as ftom a miniature mor- 
tar, they shoot forth little yellow balls, which 
cover the ground sna them ; aad thus 
they work on, quiet, unobserved, and un- 
thanked. Dressed in the plainest garb of 
Nature, growing more slowly than any other 
plant on earth, they work unceasiugly, until, 
at last,—tbeir last and greatest sacrifice,— 
they have to dig their own graves. For 
Providence has given them a powerful ox- 
alic acid, which eats its way slowly into the 
rock. Water and other moisture is‘ caught 
in the minute indentations: there it is heated 
and frozen until it rends the crumbling stone 
into fragments, and thus aids in forming a 
soil, Centuries often pass, and generations 
after generations of these humble bond-slaves 
perform their cruel duty, before the eye can 
see a change in the rock that still looks bleak 
and barren. Now, however, comes a faint, 
but clear, tinge of green. It is a mere film 


still, but visible to the naked eye, and show- 
ing the higher and more luxuriant forms of 
graceful mosses mixed with fungi, which in- 
terpose their tiny globes and miniature um- 
brellas. They come, we know not whence ; 
for the slightest crevice;in the bare rock suf- 


fices to arrest some of the invisible germs 
which are constantly floating in the air, and 
affords them a home. They yield nothing in 
industry and perseverance to their humble 
predecessora: hardy little laborers in the 
same great work, they seem to delight in the 
clouds and storms of a wintry season, when 
all other verdure fades. They find a home 
and live and thrive with equal contentment, 
in the burning cinders of volcanic islands, 
like Ascension, oa which they formed the 
first green crust after it had risen from the 
ocean, and on the tempest-beaten bowlders of 
Norwegian granite, which they cover with a 
ecarlet coating, well-known as the violet- 
stune, and full of rich, sweet perfume. As 
they wither and die, minute layers of soil are 
formed, one after another, until grasses and 
herbs can find a foothold. Shrubs, with their 
hardy roots, now begin to interlace the loose 
fragments of earth, and to bind the very 
stones to a more permanent structure. The 
ground grows richer and richer, until at last 
the tree springs from the soil; and where 
once the ocean and the tempest alone beat on 
the bare rock, there we see now the lordly 
monarch of the forest raise its lofty crown, 
and under its rich foliage shelter bird and 
beast from the spray and the storm. Soon all 
is fertile, meadow-tangled thicket, and wide- 
spreading forest. 


LABOR CONDUCIVE TO LONG LIFE. 


In view of the short duration of life en- 
tailed by some occupations, it must be re- 
garded as a consoling, yea, a sublime fact, 
that labor in general does not tend to shorten 
life; but, on the contrary, by strengthening 
health, lengthens life; while, on the other 
hand, idleness and luxury are productive of 
the same results as the most unhealthy occu- 
pations. 

Dr. Guy, an Englishman, in calculating 
the average duration of life in the wealthy 
classes, arrived at the very surprising result, 
with regard to adults, that the higher the 
position in the social scale, the more unlimited 
their means, the less the probability of a long 
life. 

We have so long been accustomed to con- 
sider the possession of riches as the best guar- 
antee for physical welfare, that many will be 
surprised to hear from Guy “ that the proba- 
bility of the duration of life lessens, with re- 
gard to adults, in each class of population, in 
the same degree as the beneficial impulse for 
occupation is lacking. If a person who fora 
long time has lived an active life retires from 
business, it may be taken for granted, with.a 
probability of ten to one, that he had seized 
the most effective means to shorten life.” 

We may smile at the soap-maker, who, 
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after having formally retired from business, 
went, nevertheless, on each day of soap-boil- 
ing in his work-shop; but it must also be ac- 
knowledged that his instinct did not mislead 
him. Of all conditions of life, idleness is the 
hardest for nature to combat; and this is 
especially true of persons who have accus- 
tomed themeelves to a busy life. 


—— er = 
SUBMISSION. 


“Mr. Peabody one day came home from a 
walk. His wife said to him, “I have been 
thinking of our situation, and have deter- 
mined to be submissive and patient.” “Ah,” 
said he, “that is a good resolution, but let us 
see what we have to submit to; I will make 
a list of our trials’—First, we have a home; 
we will submit to that; second, we have the 
comforts of life; we will submit to that; 
thirdly, we have each other; fourthly, we 
have a multitude of friends; fifthly, we have 
‘God to take care of us. Ah, said she, pray 
stop! I will say no more about submission.” 

Tue Christian's fellowship with God is 
rather a habit than a rupture. He is a pil- 
grim, who has the habit of looking forward 
to the light before him ; he has the habit of 
not looking back ; he has the habit of walk- 
ing steadily in the way, whatever be the 
weather, and whatever the road. These are 
his habits ; and the Lord of the way is his 
Guide, Protector, Friend and Felicity.— Cecil. 


—— 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM, 


This Association now holds regular meetings eve- 
ry Third-day evening, at 7} o'clock, in the Library 
room, Race Street Meeting-honse, the exercises be- 
ing highly interesting and instructive. On Third- 
day evening next, the 21st inst., the subject for in- 
terchange of thought, after the regular business, 
will be, ‘What is the cause of the difficulty so 
much complained of in procuring satisfactory fe- 
male help in families, and bow can it be remedied.” 

General attendance of the meetings is requested. 

Ayya B. Carroun, Seeretary. 





A Statrp Meretine of Friends’ Charity Fucl As- 
sociation will be held in the Monthly Meeting Room 
of Friends’ Meeting-bouse at 15th and Race Streets, 
on Seventh-day evening, the 18th inst., at 8 o'clock. 

Ws. Hracock, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
lst mo. 18, Woodstown, N. J., 10 A. M. 
- 26, Octorara, 3 P. M. 
“ “ Qentredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
ie “ Upper Greenwich, 2} P. M. 
2d mo. 2 Mallica Hill, N. J., 24 P. M. 
a ‘Moorestown, N. J., 3 P. M. 
— ~08— a 


ITEMS. 


Capita punishment was abolished by the last 
Legislature of Iowa. Those holding opposite sen- 
timents are, we learn, laboring fer the repeal of the 
daw. 








Tue library of the Escurial, which so narrowly 
escaped destruction some weeks since, contains over 
fourteen thousand MSS. in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
other languages. 


Acruatep by the information furnished by Dr. 
Livingstone, the British government has projected 
an effort to extinguish the slave trade on the east 
coast of Africa, and has asked the co-operation of 
other powers. A British messenger is now on his 
way with this errand to Zanzibar. 


Tue agricultural strikes in England continue, and 
very many laborers are out of employment in con- 
sequence of the refusal of their employers to pay 
the wages demanded. These men talk of emigrat- 
ing to Brazil, although they will not, in all proba- 
bility, carry out such aplan. But English strikes 
mnst inevitably be less successful than those ia 
this country, notwithstanding their seemingly greater 
excuse ; for the demand for labor is less fluctuat- 
ing and imperative. The recent strike of the men 
employed in the London gasworks ended iu total 
failure, and no difficulty was found in filling their 
places.—The Independent. 

Pror. Roop, of Columbia College, undertook re- 
cently, in Silliman’s Journal, to compute the time 
required by any visible object to make a perceptible 
impression on the eye. With the Leyden jar he ob- 
tained and measured sparks, the duration of whose 
main constituents was only forty billionths of a sec- 
ond. ‘ With their light,” he says, “ distinct visiou 
is possible; thus, for example, the letters ona 
printed page are plainly to be seen.”” One of his 
experiments having been accompanied by circam- 
stances which compelled the retina to retain a whoie 
series of not less than ten impressions, whose joined 
duration was the time named, he concludes that 
“ four billionths of a second is sufficient for haman 
vision, though the probability is that a far shorter 
time would answer as well, or nearly as well.” Hr- 
change Paper. 

A writer in the Journal of Applied Science says : 

“From Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Tur- 
key, and South America, as well as our own coun- 
try, forests bave disappeared, while fuel becomes 
scarcer each year; and, hence, the re-establishment 
of forests becomes a question of great importance. 

“Egypt, well known for its dry climate after the 
destruction of its forests, olive and other planta- 


| tions, had about six rainy days every year on an 


average ; but so many millions of useful trees have 
again been planted, there are now about twenty-four 
rainy days per year recorded. Napoleon III, con- 
vinced of the great benefit the barren and swampy 
districts would derive if planted with trees, by his 
command many millions have been planted in vast 
districts of the country, and thousands of acres of 
the desert in Algiers have been transformed into 
forests, with trees suitable to the climate, and with 
surprising reeulis. By their rapid growth a great 
change of the climate is observable, and twice more 
rain and dew has fallen in the neighborbood of the 
young forests than before. More than sixteen geo- 
graphical square miles of the swampy and unhealthy 
country along the coast of the Bay of Biscay, in the 
Department of the Landes, where swamp fever was 
prevalent, have been planted with millions of trees, 
especially the cork-oak and swamp-pine, with sur- 
prisingly beneficial results. Not only have these 
trees drained the land, but they have changed it 
into a healthy country with fine forests. In Japas 
& law exists that whoever cuts down a tree is 
obliged to plant another instead. In Biscay every 
proprietor plants two for one which he cuts dowa, 
and the law compelling this is severely executed.” 
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INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1873. 


No. 47. 


WET GOODS. 


Having had a large portion of our stock damaged 








SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


by bursting of water pines, we offer bargains iv 


many goods as follows: 
Black Silks. 
Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 
Corded Silk Poplins. 
Black Alpacas and Madonnas. 
Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 
Blankets and Counterpanes. 
One lot mixed Long Shawls, very cheap. 
Plain and Gay Long and Square Shawls. 
And other desirable goods. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer iu Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 


Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 


Weddiog Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
weeps 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 


ss GRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Suecessors to B. A. Wildman,) 





905 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
BDWIN CRAFT. 


M. B, TAYLOR, 


WANTED, 


Sy a family living a distance out of the city, a mid- 
dle-aged woman of experience, who can give unex- 
ceptional reference as to Christian character and 
efficiency, to assist in taking charge of several little 
children. Address immediately with references. 
GEO. O. WILLIAMS, 
Friends’ Intelligencer Office. 


JOHN J. I LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Srocx of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
3l Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 

_ PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873, Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 

2m RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


_ KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week's Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
No, 924 Cherry St. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


CHARLES W,  Wo.7 





NOTICE TO TEE PUBLIC. 

WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his 
Tea Warehouse, 112 S. Second Street, below Chest- 
nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try 
them and be convinced. Corrrzs—Rio, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- 
ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson St., wheu you want 
Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the 
finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. Also, at 
112 8S, Second Street. 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. 
12th mo. 28th. 


Jos, B. MANOOOK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG 


HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUPAOTURERS OF THE 
Wrought tron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 

Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &e. 
PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY EK. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removen 
from No, 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


~ SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
' GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADBLPHIA. 


| 3 ACRE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE or exchange 
for smaller property ; if not sold will be rented 
on easy terms on the Ist of 4th month; is 6 miles 
from Friends’ Meeting on N. P. R, R., large house 
avd barn, plenty of fruit, timber, &c., 14 miles from 
a Station, and 28 miles from the city. ill be sold 
asa bargain; very little money wanted. Apply to 
the owner, WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila, At 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Gaapen Srrerr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, 





ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. | 


PROVIDENT 





LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted ir the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. “pana can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


